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ABSTRACT 

This document reports written and oral testimony 
given at a Congressional hearing on problems in the education of 
noncollege-bound youth in the United States. Testimony was given by 
Representatives James H. Scheuer and Olympia j. Snowe; Franklin 
Frazier, General Accounting Office; Raymond J. Uhalde, Employment and 
Training Administration; Marc S. TucKer, president of the National 
Center on Education and the Economy; and Gordon M. Ambach, executive 
director of the Council of Chief State School Officers. Witnesses 
cited early lack of academic skills as the root of later school 
problems and also noted the lack of bridges between schools and the 
business world as a problem for youths finding work after high 
school. They also cited experiences with school-to-work transition 
programs in other countries for their applications to U.S. education. 
The witnesses suggested a role for the government in creating such 
programs. Other approaches suggested included alternative learning 
methods, workplace training, and increased development of 
school-business relationships. (KC) 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION STRATEGIES 



THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 19»0 

Congress of thi Unitbd States, 
subcommittes on education and health 

OF THE Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:16 p.m., in room 
840, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Scheuer and Snowe. , • i 

Also present: Steve Baldwin and Scott Borgemenke, professional 
staff members. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER, 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. The Subcommittee on Education wid 
Health of the Joint Economic Committee will come to order. We 
should have a very exciting and provocative and stimulating hear- 
ing today. This is an area in which this committee and subcommit- 
tee has had an interest for a long time and we keep analysing this 
area We had an excellent set of hearings a couple of yean ago 
that Marc Tucker helped design. His testimony today, it could be a 
bible ifor educators and businessmen and Governors from Mame to 
California. It is a superb piece of work. And it lacks only the addi- 
tion of those two words to make it a perfect piece of work. It is a 
terrific, brilliant piece of work. 

I'd like to get on with the testimony with no further ado. Our 
country's performance for non-college-bound youth is an outrage 
and a disgrace. It should be a matter of national shame. There is 
no industrialized country in the world that so abuses, so ignores its 
non-college-bound youth and is so indifferent to its 8ua»ss or fail- 
ure, that invests as little in their well-being and their education ad- 
vancement, their skills advancement, their ability to process infor- 
mation as the United States. There is no developed country on 
Earth that is as little concerned with the length of time from 
school to work and making that transition an «asy natural positive 
one and a good experience for a young person. It is as if we refused 
to learn what the rest of the world is doing. It ia as if we want to— 
as if we were shouting from the mountaintow, we don t give a 
damn about our non-college-bound kids, we don t give a damn 
about the health of the American economy, because that s what it 
is all about. We are measuring our national health and well-being 
in ways that are totally inaccurate, do not reflect the facts at all. 

(1) 
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We look at the well-being of American corporations, that is a 
veiy bad indicator of what is ffoing on in our country. You go into 
an automobile showroom and buy a Chrysler car. It is likely to be 
manufactured by Mitsubishi, dmpMd by Mitsubishi, manufactured 
by Mitsubishi in Thailand with Thai workers. And I don't blame 
Chrysler for that Bi our perception and our treatment of our 
jroung people means that we haven't learned yet that we are in a 
global economy. Who is the biggest employer, tne single laigest em- 
ployer in Singapore? It's General Electric. May they prosper. May 
Chrysler prosper. But their activities do not necessarily contribute 
to the weil-bein^ of the American workers. Eighty percent of our 
work force is aihng and failing the test. The top 18 or 20 percent of 
executives, people with speciaBjeed skills in advertising and market- 
ing, consumer electronics, high technology, they are doing brilliant- 
ly. They are appealing to the world market for their talents. 

Our American advertising agencies. New York Ci^, are being 
now taken on— what is the right word— they are being retained by 
foreigners all over the place. Political consoltants in Washington 
are being retained by foreigners. Does that mean that the Ameri- 
can economv is healthy? Not at all. The American economy, the 
health of the American economy, ought to be judged by what 
American workers add in terms of value-added to global commerce, 
and then you will see that when Chrysler manufactures the car 
that is designed by Mitsubishi, manufactured by Mitsubishi in 
Thailand, end when General Electric has an enormous percentage 
of its ranr^umer electronics and other things manufactured In 
Singapore, you will see that by the test of value-added produced by 
American workers, they are not doing very much for the American 
company. 

I criticize them not. They understand that we are in a global 
economy, but our government doesn't understand that we are in a 

global economy, because if our government was concerned with ttie 
0 percent of American youth in our schools who aren't probably 
college bound, we would be dealing, if thev imderstood, that the 
health of the American society depends on the productivity of these 
young people, what they can contribute in terms of value-added 
service to the global economy. Then maybe we would look at this 
success and failure very differently than we do now. Our present 
disinterest, our present unconcern, our present unwillingness to 
spend on their education even a fraction of what other developed 
countries around the world do, should be a cause of national con- 
cern. It is a disgrace and I hope that this hearing will shed some 
more light on the subject, on this subject that the subcommittee 
has been dealing with for some time. 

I would like to yield to my distinguished minority colleague, Con- 
gresswoman Snowe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOWE 

Representative Snowe. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

I too want to commend you and the panelists on being here today 
for what is a ver^ important subject when you consider the fact 
that 65 percent of the jobs that we are creating today will reauire 
something more than a high school diploma. By the turn or the 
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century there will be 75 percent of thoee jobs. We recognise that we 
have to do far more in our educational syatem than we are ddng to 
addrew not only the current needs but future needs. And eapecially 
for those who do not seek out education beyond secondary educa- 

*^*So, I want to welcome our distinguished guests here today be- 
cause it is a very critical issue I think to the future of this country. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include in the record a 
complete written opening statement. 

Representative ScHKunt. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The written opening statement follows:] 
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WHITTIM OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOHE 

X vooLO un TO vncoMi om DiRXMoxtaiD »amil or mm 
mi fODM. wooaaicm is a umm nom mocsn. n noin with 

BZim AMD BIDS THIT DAT WB DXI* TBX8 KXOTXOM CAM BS XM IBB 
raRM OP FORNBL 8CB0OLXB6 OH XB LBMBXBO A BBB JOB BEXU.. MXTBBR 
ORB OF nBBB VOmS OP BOOCATXCBI XB MQBB ZMPOMABT TBAB TBB OIRBR. 
BACB BBQ0XBB8 A C0B8XDBBABLB AMnff OP BPPORT ABD HAS COmBXBOTBD 
BQUALLT TO TRB LAB6B8T BCOMMXC BKPAB8X0B XB BXBTCBT. 

POR TBB OBXTBD 81ATB8 TO CORTIBOB TW8 CDBBBBT PBRXOD OP 
BCOMNIC QBOIfn, WI A8 A RATXOB MOST BTBBBOnODI OOB CQMKITMBBT TO 
PBOVXDXNG TBB PBOPIB ACAD8MXC BBXLL8 BBBDBD TO 8UCCBBD XB TBB JOB 
HABKBT. TBXB CQMBXTMBBT DOBS BOT BBCB8BABILT BBAB IBCBBA8XB0 TBB 
AMOOBT OP PUnXHB ALLOTTID POB BDOCATXOH. XT BBAM OBXBQ TBB 
AVAILABU PQBDB MQBB BPPXCXBBffLT. TBIB XS TO KBT TO A 
BDCCBBBPUL BDOCATXOB 8T8TBM. X BBUXMB TOD ABD UXMi POBBABD TO 
BBABXBO TODR TB8TIM0MT. 
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Representative Schiubs. All right. Thank you very much, my 
colleague from the State of Maine. 

We nave a panel of four diftinffuiBhed witneeses, whom we will 
hear in turn. In the order they will testify, our witnesses are: 

Franklin Frazier, Director, Education and Employment Issues, 
Human Resources Division, U.S. General Accounting^ Office; Ray- 
mond J. Uhalde, Administrator, Office of Strategic Planning and 
Policy Development, Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor; Marc S. Tucker, president, National 
Center on Education and the Economy; and dordon M. Ambach, 
executive director. Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Let's hear our first witness report on a GAO study that was done 
at my request and the request of Representative Gus Hawkins, 
chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee. Let's hear 
from Franklin Frazier, Director, Education and Employment 
Issues, Human Resources Division, the U.S. General Accounting 
Office. We're delighted to have you here, Mr. Frazier. I say to you 
and all of the witnesses that your prepared statements will be 
printed in fiill at the point in the record at which you testify. 
When you are all fmisfied testifying, I am sure that we will all 
have some questions for you. Please proceed for 5 or 6 or 7 min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN FRAZIER, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT ISSUES, HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, U.S. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE [GAO] 

Mr. Frazikr. Mr. Chairman and Congresswcman Snowe, I am 
pleased to be here today to share with you the results of the GAO 
study on employment preparation of noncollege youth in the 
United States and four other countries, England, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Japan, and Sweden. 

The United States has a worldwide reputation for providing its 
youth extensive opportunities to attend college. However, our coun- 
try falls short in significant respects in the employment prepara- 
tion of many noncoUege youth, most notably in equipping them 
with literacy skills and providing them an effective transition from 
school to work. 

Employers largely agree that entry-level >» bikers should read at 
least at the eighth gnde level, but some 20 percent of young Amer- 
ican adults function below that level. GAO projects that by the 
time they reach age 26 about 9 million of the Nation's 83 million 
youth now aged 16 to 24 will not have the skills needed to meet 
employer requirements for entry-level positions. The 9 million con- 
sists of approximately 6 million dropouts and about 4 million high 
school graduates who lack high school competency. 

Now, I would like to address three conditions of American educa- 
tion that keep many of our non-college-bound youth from being 
adequately prepared for the work force. First, many children are 
not ready for school entry or fall behind in school and are not ade- 
quately helped to catch up. Significant investment is being made in 
Head Start for comprehensive educational, social, and other serv- 
ices to poor 3- and 6-year-olds, as well as in Chapter One programs 
for remedial instruction primarily in elemenvary school grades. But 
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the nuynitude of the problem is such that theee programs fall 
short of reaching the bulk of the children in need. The early lag in 
basic scademic skills hamper progress throughout the school years 
and in subsequent work lire. 

A second condition of American education is that schools are not 
linked to the labor market. About half of U.S. youth go to college 
after high school. However, many of the other half receive inad- 
equate nreparation for employment Many high school students are 
not maae aware of work requirements or work opportunities. Nor 
do th^ see the relevance of schooling to work, ana, therefore, are 
not motivated to do well in school. How the departing student pro- 
ceeds in the labor market is r^arded as the responsibility of vhe 
student or his or her family. Few institutional bridges are available 
to help noncoUege youth make the transition from school to work. 
Left to themselves, laige numbers of high school graduates and 
dropouts flounder in the labor market, jobless or obtaining jobs 
that do little to improve their skills for future employment. 

A third condition is that training after hiffh school is limited for 
young people who don't go to college. After leaving school, "second 
chance programs, such as the Job Training Partnenhip Act, reach 
only a modest proportion of youth needing employment and train- 
ing assistance. Other noncoUege training also has shortcomings. 
For example, proprietary schools with appreciable public funding 
enroll laroe numbers of youth, but the traming in manv schools is 
not effective. Af^renticeship programs generally are of high qual- 
ity, but they serve relatively few youth. 

Now, I would like to discuss some practices used by foreign coun- 
tries to prapare their non-college-bound youth for work. The four 
countries we reviewed— En^^land, West Germany, Japan, and 
Sweden— have national policies to develop a well-qualified noncol- 
lege work force. These policies are based on the conviction that 
such a work force is vital for national economic growth and inter- 
national competitive ability. Specific practices vary by country, 
Thev are rooted in different traditions and thev may be accompa- 
nied by problems of their own. Still, the following approaches 
shared by some or all of the four countries may be relevant for the 
United States. 

First, we observed that in the foreign countries educators expect 
all children to do well in school, particularly in the early scnool 
yean. Some schools in the Unitea States often accept that many 
children will lag behind. 

Second, schoob and employen working together guide the transi- 
tion from school to work to a greater degree than in the United 
States. For example, in West Germany the school-employer link in- 
volves an extensive apprenticeship. And in Jaimn almost all high 
school students seeking work are placed in jobs through their 
schools which act as an agent for the public employment service. 

Third, competency based national training standards are devel- 
oped and used to certify skill competency. In the United States, 
certificates for trainees often certify only that they have completed 
the proffram* 

Fourth, the foreign governments invest extensively in jobless out- 
of-school youth offering remedial education, training, or iob place- 
ment U.S. employment and training programs are available to rel- 
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atively few youth. England guaranteet every jobleM 16- and 17- 
ywtold outrofHKhool youth up to 2 yean of work experience and 
training. Sweden guaranteee education, training, or work for every 
jobleaa out-of-echool teenager. Sweden's municipal authorities are 
responatt>le for following up on every 16- and 17-yearold not in 
achool or not working, and pursuing an individualized plan for his 
or her education, training, and employment. Once the youth are 
age 18 th^ become the responsibility of the public employment 
service which provides such services as placement in training pro- 
grams and jobs. 

Now, I would like to discuss the implications of these foreign 
practices for U.S. education. We believe that there is a need for 
more effective leadership and a national commitment to meet 
workskill problems. How well the Nation does in educating and 
training youth who do not go on to college is a vital element in 
shaping our long-term ability to generate economic growth, com- 
pete effectively in the world economy, and improve productivity. 

The following warrants consideration by Federal, State, and local 
governments to improve performance in ec^uipping our youth: First, 
strengthen the commitment to have all children attain the academ- 
ic skills necessary to perform effectively in postseondai^ education 
or in the workplace, lliis includes, for example, expecting all chil- 
dren—and I repeat ail children— to do well in school, biproving 
the status of teachers, expanding early intervention programs, and 
providing adequate educational resources are important imp^- 
ents. Next, develop closer school-employer linkages to upgraae the 
school-to-work connection. In particular, we should better orient 
students to work requirements and opportunities, including the im- 
portance of educational effort to work success; promote combined 
education and work— apprenticeship type— programs; and more ef- 
fectively assist youth to attain 8uitai>le entry employment. 

Finally, we should improve the quality and utility of school and 
industry training programs by encouraging the development of 
training standards and certifying levels of competence. 

We recognize that the primary responsibility for education and 
training rests with State and local governments, but adoption of ef- 
fective strat^es nationwide to improve our productive caoability 
and international competitiveness will require strong leadership 
and a more active Federal role. The Department of Education to- 
gether with the Department of Labor should play such a role in 
stimulating State and local officials and industry and labor repre- 
sentatives to work more effectively to equip our noncoUege youth 
to meet the Nation's need for well-qualified future workers. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Representative Schkukr. Thank you very much, Mr. Frazier. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frazier follows:] 
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PREPARED 3TATENEKT OF FRANKLIN FRAZIER 



fowmf or CAP tittiwow n wumuB wmmiwu 
Bl B,l, IIP WHIfll gTOfWlii Wl WIMITIB 

HweftLtwi WW wTwnawHf 

Th« Unit«d 8tat«t hat • worldwid* r«put«tion for providing iti 
young p«opI« •xt«ntiv« opportunity to «tt«nd coII«g«. But it 
fallB Bhort in tmploynicnt preparation of many noncoII«g« youth. 
Many childran ara not raady for school antry or fall bahind in 
school and ara not adaquataly halp«d to catch up. High school 
studants racaiva littla oriantation to job raquiramants or 
opportunitias^ and littla assistance in waking an affactiva 
transition from school to work, Aftar laaving school ^ govarnmant 
training programs raach only modast proportions of naady youth; 
private training programs also have shortcomings* 

Tha foreign countries we rev iewed--Eng land , West Cermany, Japan, 
and Sweden— have national policies aimed at developing a well- 
qualified noncollega work force. Specific practices vary by 
country and often entail problems of their own, but the following 
approaches shared by some or all of the four countries may hold 
promise for improving U.S. education and training: 

— Foreign school officials expect all students to do well, 
particularly in the early years. A notable practice in 
Japan and Sweden is to allocate comparable resources to 
all schools. 

Schools and employers systematically guide youth in 
their transition from school to work. Almost all 
Japanese high school students obtain jobs through school 
recommendations to employers. Most Hest German 
noncollege youth enter an apprenticeship program. 

— Germany and England develop competency-based national 
training standards and certify skill competency. 

— Large proportions of jobless out-of-school youth receive 
assistance. England guarantees work experience and 
training to all such 16- and 17-y«yar-olds . In Sweden, 
the guarantee applies to all teenagers. 

Recognising that there are always limitations on how readily 
practices can be transferred, and that significant change may 
require additional resourccA, the following warrant 
consideration by the U.S. federal, state and local governments: 

— Strengthen the commitment to have all children attain 
the academic skills necessary to perform effectively in 
postsecondary education or the workplace. 

— Develop closer school-employer linkages, particularly to 
expand apprenticeship-type programs and to help youth 
obtain suitable entry employment. 

Encourage development of skill training standards and 
competency certification 
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Ht« Chaicnan and HMbaca of tha Subcomittaa: 

I as r>«ii«d to ba hara today to ahaca with you tha raaulta of 
Gl^O^a atudy, co«plat«d and ralaaaad laat Mnth, on anployAant 
ptapatation of noncolla9a youth In tha Onitad itataa and four 
fortion countriaj—lnglind, radar a I Rapublic of Qaraany, Japan, 
and lMd«n,^ T09athar with tha Houaa iducation and Ubor 
CoaAittM, you had raquaat«d that QhO raviaw tha aducation and 
training atrataaiaa of tha Unltad Itataa and aavaral aconojic 
co»p«titor nationa to idantify foraign practicaa that »ay hold 
pro»ia« of inproving tha •ducation and training of noncollaga 
youth in tha United Itataa, 

ror our atudy, wa raviaw«d litaratura on tha U.S. and foraign 
training atratagiaa, conaultad with axparta, and apoka with 
lcnowl«dgaabla ptopla in t^n foraign countriaa. Na focua on U«S. 
waalcnaaaaa and foraign atrangtha. Doing ao ia not intandad to 
d«nigrata U,l, atrangtha nor to iaply that foraign ayatana ara 
troubla fr«a. 

■■DMCOWHr if p Tlfl iOOC^TIOM 

urwHi W m ia4iLLiui IWtm 

Th« Unitad Itataa haa a worldwida raputation for providing ita 
youth axtanaiva opportunity to attand collaga, Howtvar, our 
country falla abort in aignificant raapacta in a«pUyiiant 
ptaparation of Mny noncollaga youth, noat notably in aquipping 
tha* with nacaaaary litaracy akiUa and providing than an 
affactiva tranaition fro* achool to work« 

h Qr«at d«al of attantion ia b«ing paid to tha na«d for 
iBproving U,l, education and training, particularly aa a Mana of 
Mintaining intarnational co«p#titivanaaa. Tour attbco««ittaa a 
pravioua haaringa hava pointad to tha concarn that young workara 
daticianciaa in acadaftic and job akiUa iaptda our nation*a 
•conosic growth, productivity, and ability to coapata with othar 
adv^ncH high-akiU nationa. liwilar concarn warka raporta by 
tha OtpartiMnta of Ubor, education, and coiwarca, tha 
Haaaachuaatta tnatituta of Tachnology, tha Hudaon Xnatituta, and 
th« MiUiaiB T. Grant Foundation, 3 to naaa only a faw. 



Itiaining It rataaiaat Praparing woncoU aaa Youth for Baplov— nt 




tndttatrial productivity. Nada m A»frte«» ty|aininq tha 

I, 111$ I jonnaton, wuii* 



y roductlva Idqa . Tha MIT Praaa, I9i9i jonnaton, umiam, and 
Jlrnoirhckar. Workforca 2iiii Work a nd Workara for tha Twanty- 
firat Cantury . Hudaon Inatituta, Juna I9i7| U.S. Congraaa, 
Jolnl iconomlc Coawittaa. -Tha Education Oaficit," h Mport 
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employers Itrg^ly agro« that antry I«v«l workers should r«sd st 
Usst at tht aighth grsds l«v«l. Bat som« 29 ptrc«nt of young 
Aa«rican sdults function b«Iow thst l«v«U feiploysrs point outi 
too I thst ths incrsssing tschnologicsl contsnt of sisny sntry jobs 
r«quir«s 11th or I2th grsds rssding snd eonputstion skills. QhO 
projects thst by ths tiM thsy rtseh sgt 2$, sbout nins aillion 
of th« nation's 33 nil I ion youth now sgo** 16 to 24 vill not hava 
tha akilla naadad to naat asiployar raqu)tra»anta for antry 
poaitiona— 5*5 million dropouta snd 3,9 nillion high achool 
graduataa who lack high achool compatancy* 

Hair atttdaata do poorly 

Hany childran^ primarily from low-incoma familiaai srs not rssdy 
for school antry or fall bahind in achool snd sra not adoquataly 
halpad to catch up. Significant invaatmant ia baing mada in Haad 
Start for comprahanaiva aducationali aocial# snd othar aarvicaa 
to poor 3 to 5 yaar olda» aa wall ss in Chsptar I programa for 
ramadial inatruction primarily in tha alamantary achool gradaa. 
But tha magnit'ida of tha prot^am ia auch that thaaa programa fsll 
short of raaching tha bulk of childran in naad* Tha aarly laga 
in baaic acadamic akilla hampar prograaa throughout tha achool 
yaara and in aubaaquant work Ufa. 

tcboola aot linkod to labor markmt 

About half of U*S. youth go on to col laga aftar high achool. 
Howovari many of tha othar half racaiva inadaquata praparation 
for amploymant. Many high achool atudanta ara not mada awara of 
work rr.quiramanta or opportunitiaa* Mor do thay aaa tha 
ralavanca of achooling to worki andi charafora# ara not motivatad 
to do wall in achool. How tha daparting atudant procaada in tha 
labor markat ia ragardad aa tha raaponaibility of tha atudant or 
of hia or har family* raw inatitutional bridgaa ara availabla to 
halp noncollaga youth maka tha tranaition from achool to work* 
Laft to thamaalvaa^ larga numbara of high achool graduataa and 



Suimsarising tha Haaringa on **compatitivanaaa and tha Quality of 
tha Amarican ttorkforca Oacanbar I4i 1999; u*S. Dapartmant of 
Labor, toploymant snd Trsining Administrstion. WorkOasad 
Laarninqt Training toarica'a workara . 1999; U.S. Dapartmant of 
Ubor, U.S. Dapartmant of Bducation# ani U.S. Dapartmant of 
Commarcai A Joint Initiativa, **Building A Quality Workforca,** 
July 1999; Tha William T. Qrant Foundation. Tha Poraottan Half: 

Non^CoIlaqa Youth in toarica ^ Intarim Raport. commiaaion on 

«voric# Family ana citisananipi Januaryi 1999. 
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dcopcats eiound«t in th« laboc nacktt, jobless or obtaining jobs 
that do littlt to imptovt thtit •kill* for fututt •uploymtnt, 

Liaifd po«fe>— coDdanr traitttnc 

kt ft iMving school, •••cond ch«nc«" programs, •uch as th« Job 
Trsining Partnership Act, rtsch only «od«st proportions of youth 
n««ding MployMnt and training assistance* Ma cannot quantify 
tha nuab^rs pracisaly, but JTPA# tha largaat sacood chanca 
prograa, trains lass than If parcant of naady youth, ror thosa 
who partieipata, tha programs tand to davota li«itad attention to 
literacy skills, and tha Job skill training thay provide is 
generally quite brief (usually less than 4-1/2 months). Other 
noncollege training also has shortcomings. Thus, proprietary 
achoola with appreciable public funding enroll large numbera of 
young people, but the training in many schools is not effective, 
Apprenticeship programs generally are of high quality, but aerve 
relatively few youth. 

lOOCAtlOW JUW> TBAIBimC tTMTMIM 

fl f f y i ^WHiM ew if iiH 

The four countries we reviewed— England , Federal Republic of 
Qetnany, Japan, and Sweden— have national policies to develop a 
well-qualified noncollege youth work force. Theae policiea are 
bailed on the conviction that such a work force, is vital for 
national economic growth and international competitive ability. 
Specific practices vary by country, are rooted in different 
traditiona, and may be accompanied by problems of their own. 
Still, the following approaches shsred by some or sll of the four 
countries may be relevant for the United Ctatea: 

(1) We obaerved that educators expect all atudenta to do 
well in achool, particularly in the early achool yeara. 
Soma U.S* achoola often accept that many atudenta will 
lag behind* 

(2) Schoola and employera working together guide the 
tranaition from achool to work to a greater degree than 
in the United Statea. 

(3) Competency-baaed national training atandarda are 
developed and uaad to certify skill competency. In the 
United States, certificatea for trainaea often certify 
only program completion. 

(4) The foreign governments invest extenaively in most 
jobleaa out-of -achool youth, offering remedial 
education, training, or job placement. U.S. employment 
and training programa are available to relatively few 

youth. 
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P»PhaaU on all youth doing wll in «chool > In th«a« foreign 
couniri«a, school otziciala 9«n«raily try to 9iv« all young 
p«opl« an 9yn atart. Notable practicta art to avoid grouping 
youth by ability in th« tarly gradta^ dtvott aptcial attention to 
atud«nts with learning dif f icultita^ pay ttach«ra r«lativ«ly 
Mil, and allocate cowparablt rtaourctt to all tchoola. 

Jap«n«a« aducatora hava high •ip«ctatlona for all atudanta, Th«y 
aaaun« that all youth who try hard anough can achi«vai and thua 
•ncouraga atudant affort and p«raavaranca. Furthar, aach atudant 
la lad to valua achitvanant >f tha antira claaa, th«rtby halping 
aaaura that claasitataa do not lag bahln; luch attltudaa likaly 
contributa to a low variation in Japanaa^ atudanta' ganarally 
high taat acoraa. Tha variation in acoras ia far laaa among 
Japanaaa than U.S. atudanta. 

In Japan, taachara hava high atatua and raapact. Moat coma from 
tha top third of collaga graduataa. Thair baginning aalariaa ara 
highar than thoaa of anginaara. In waat Oarmanyi a«condary 
taachar aalary acalaa ara aimilar to thoaa of judgaa and doctora 
amployad by tha govarnmant. Taaching in tha Onitad Stataa doaa 
not Mjoy tha aama atatua and aalary traatra«nt. 

Practicaa of tha foraign countriaa amphaaita providing aqual 
•ducational opportunity to all youth ragardlaaa of diffarancaa in 
aocioaconomic atatua and acadamic talant. Japan providaa uniform 
taach«r aalariaa and par capita achool funding, ao that poorar 
araaa ara on par with affluant onaa. Iwadan providaa axtra 
raaourcaa to naady achool a auch aa thoaa in ranota rural araaa or 
in araas with p^oportionataly mora immigrant youth. In tha 
Unitad Stataa, local annual par atudant funding rangaa from about 
12,990 to 16,999. ^nd taachar aalariaa vary widaly by atata and 
local araa. 

Uaiatanca in tranaltion from achool to work . Tha fortlgn 
countriaa try to amooth tha tranaition frow achool to work for 
noncollaga youth by providing atudanta with occupational 
information and guidanca whila in achool, combining achooling 
with work axparianca and on-tha-job training, and offaring job 
placamant aaaiatanca. Inployara play a aignificant rola in thia 
tranaition into •mploymant. 

Following ara axamplaa of how foraign countriaa prapara and 
guida youth into tha work forcat 



In 1913, Engliah achoola raformad thair curriculum to 
provida oriantation to tha world of work and atructurad 
work axparianca to all aacondary achool atudanta. Alao, 
apacial taachara work with «*caraara officara" from tha 
public amploymant aarvica to provida youth with job 
information and placamant aaaiatanc*. 
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— In wait Q%zmr,y, tht ichool-tmploytr link involvai an 
•xt«niiv« •pyrtntictihiPf nhich guid«« ilaoat all non* 
colUg«-bound youth from ichool to MployMtit. touth 
b«gin •ppr«ntic«ihipi at ag* 1' or 16 and th« training 
uaually laata thraa yaara. Tha young paopla typically 
apand ona to tuo daya a *#aaii atudyinfl vocational and 
acadanic aubjacta in atatc-run vocational achoola and 
tha raat of tha Mak racaiving oo-tha-Job traiolng fro« 
anployara. In addition to imparting apacific akillai 
tha appranticaahip syataa ia naad to aociallia youth 
into tha world of work aa wall aa to kaap up with 
tachnological changa* 

— Japanaaa noncollaga youth gat Joba alaoat aicluaivaly 
through achool-avployar linkagaa. Alaoat all high 
achool atudanta aaaking work ara placad in joba through 
thair achoola, which act aa aganta of tha public 
amploywant aarvica. tach high achool haa tiaa with 
aaployara who aaaign a cartain numbar of joba to tha 
achool for ita graduataa. Hora praatigioua aaployara 
with battar job offara raoruit froai highar rankad 
achoola. Japanaaa amployara uaually baaa hiring 
daciaiona on achoola' racoMondationa* which ara baaad 
on atudanta* gradaa and **bahavior** auch aa attandanca 
racorda. 

Swadan providaa work oriantation to all youth aarly in 
tha achool yaara. ay aga fiftaan, atudanta cosplata aiK 
to tan waaka of work oriantation. atudanta chooaing a 
vocational fiald ara typically trainad in achool but 
alao bava practical training with an anployar. h IU% 
initiativa adding a third yaar to vocational high achool 
prograaa includaa work atparianca for 61 parcant of tha 
yaar* 

aoeocniiad akiU atandatda * Oamany in particular* and aora 
racantly England, aaak to maintain quality occupational training 
by taating and cartif ication to awat national atandarda. 
Trainaaa who paaa coaipatancy taata racaiva nationally racognitad 
cradantiala, which aaiployara look to aa avidanca of akill lavala 
of potanVial hiraa. Bngland'a national Council for Vocational 
Oualificationa haa baan working with ioduatry to davalop national 
■kill ataudarda. Ondar ¥aat Oar«any'a appranticaahip ayataa, 
coaMittaaa of govarwiant, a«ployar, and union rapraaantativaa 
davalop appranticaahip curricula, aiaiiinationai and cartif ication 
procaduraa. Tha practica of aatabliahing akill atandarda and 
cartifying what trainaaa know contraata with tha coMon 0.8. 
practica of cartifying couraa coaiplation and not nacaaaarily 
attaimiant of apacific akilla. 

Eatabliahmant of national training atandarda involvaa induatry 
and govarnmant cooparation. Othar implawantation practicalitiai 
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Sp'trSM!""""" ""^ ^ """"^ difficult to k-p 



"fc ^" iBbl... Y«>»>K . fot«i9n countrlM 

«*n«raiiy provld* aitansivt •••istanc* to joblois youth. 
l^lt . 9u«r.nt««i .vary jobltss IC .nd 17 y«.c old out-of-ichool 

it fl ii *f r"^•"p•'^•"=• tr.min,, .ithou,h 

It It In piocais of laviiing how tho guaiantM ii iaploMntod. 
Swodon 9u.i..it««i o^uctlcn, tr.lnln,; or work to •vSrJTblM. 

lasponaibl* for following up .vary IC and 17 y«ai old not in 
•chool or working, and purauing an individualii*.ij plan for his or 
h«r education, training, and raploymant. one* outh ara aoa 18 
thay bacoma tha raaponaibility of tha publiS «ploS«St aCfJiJ!.' 
ISd'^Jobi'' " Pl-c««int in trSinin, prSJrli^ 



roLiCT comtPiKATiom 



nllff'S'^i"?' ^" P"P"in9 noncoUaga youth for amployaant in tha 
Onitad stataa and approachaa idantifiad in foraign countriaa 
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davalopad out of thair own traditiona, ara antiraly appropriate 

!«nlii v'^ir"'*" •"Ploy»«nt rathar than going on to 

collaga ahould not datract from widaly avai labia collaaa 
opportunity in tha Unitad Stataa, a practica in which our country 
«anarally aurpaaaaa ita foraign coapatitora. country 

l»a baliava thara ia naad for aora affactiva laadarahip and a 

national commitmant to aaat work-akiU problaaa. How wall tha 

nation deaa in aducating and training youth who do not go on to 

ilirlll ilA vittl •lamant in ahaping our long-tarm ability to 

i??in?«ff2 5"^'!^^'^' ?•"•"*• -conoaic growth, .nd coapata 
aiiactivaly in tha world aconomy. 

Tha following warrant conaidaration by tha fadaral, atata, and 

oSf yoSthr™"*"" ^"P"^* nationwida parforaanca in aquipping 

~ Strangthan tha conaitaant to hava all childran attain 
tha acadaaic akilla nacaaaary to p«rfora atfactivaly in 
poataacondary aducation or tha workplaca. Thia includaa 

««!Jh*?,i!Ji!f**^?f"2"? "ttantion to thoaa 

youth traditionally doing poorly in achool. laproving 
tha ima(ja and atatua of taachara, adopting inatruction 
Mthoda and othar innovationa to ancouraga atudant 
affort; axpanding aarly intarvantion prograaa, and 
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providing adtquatt tducational rtaourc^a art important 
ingc«di«nta« 

Davalop cloaat achool*amployar linkagaa to upgrada tha 
achool-to-work connaction. In particular, wa ahould 
battar oriant atudanta to work raquiramanta and 
oppor'-.unitiaa, including tha iiiportanca of aducational 
affort to work auecaaa; pronota coaibinad aducation and 
work (appranticaahip-typa) prograaia; and nora 
affactivaly aaaiat youth to obtain auitabla antry 
anployniant. 

Improva tha quality and utility of achool and induatry 
training programa by ancouraqing davalopmant of 
training atandarda and ctrtlfying lavala of compatanca. 

Wa racogniia that tha primary r«aponaibi;ity for aducation and 
training raata with atata and local govarnmanta. But adoption of 
affactiva atratagiaa nationwida to improva our productiva 
capability and intarnational cooipatitivanass will raquira atrong 
laadarahip and a mora activa fadaral rola« Tha Dapartmant of 
Education togathar with tha Dapartm#nt of Labor ahould Pl«y^ 
auch a rola in atimulating atata and local officiala and induatry 
and labor rapraaantativaa to work mora affactivaly to aquip our 
noncollaga youth to maat tha nation'a naad for wall-qualif iad 
futura workara. 

Mr. Chairman, thla concludaa my praparad atatamant. 1 and my 
coUaaguaa would ba plaaaad to raapond to any quaationa. 
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RepreMntative Scheuir. Now we will hear from Mr. Uhalde of 
the Labor Department. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. UHALDE, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF STRATEGIC PLANNING AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT, EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Uhaldi. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and Congreetwoman 
Snowe. I am pleased to nave the opportunity to teetiiy before you 
today on youth employment and training iaeuee. ThiB subject is a 
xnaiw priori^ of Secretary Dole and the Employment and Training 
Administration. Aad, Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for your inter* 
est and leadership in this area. 

The Department of Labor generally agrees with the findings of 
the GAG report. Insufficient attention is given to preparing youth 
in the United States for employment and this is particularly true 
for those who don't complete college. These workbound youth if we 
may call them that» are primarihr left to their own devices in seek- 
ing to enter the labor market. Generally, they receive little struc- 
tured assistance from the education community or employers. This 
nonsjystem results in a significant waste of time» energy^ and pro- 
ductive capacity on the part of both young jobseekers and employ- 
ers. 

The GAG report recommends that more school-employer linkages 
be developed^ particularly to expand combined education programs 
and to assist youth to obtain suitable entry-level employment. 

The Department of Labor strongly supports this recommendation 
and as part of Secretary Dole's work force quality agenda we have 
lodged an intensive effort to seek ways to do a better job of assist- 
ing Americans youth in making the critical transition from school 
to work. 

We also have been participating with the National Center for 
Education and the Economy^s Commission on Skills of the Ameri- 
can Workforce on the forthcoming report and look forward to its 
release. 

It is now widely recognized that the skills of many young work- 
ers and many young people who have or are soon to enter the labor 
force are no longer aidequate for the economy, the economy which 
we are in now and the economy that we face in the future. The 
pace of innovation is eipected to accelerate. Increasingly, higher 
job skill requirements combined with a shrinking youth lihor pool 
make it imperative that our vouth leave school with strong basic 
skills and are work ready. Although there are existing programs 
for assisting youth and making the school-to-work transition, they 
are really very limited in number and do not constitute a system 
nor do they constitute a national strategy. Non-college-bound vouth 
primarily work through an informal network of friends and mmily 
to find employment. 

We find it particularly significant that the GAG report finds that 
foreign countries invest proportionately more per capita than the 
United States in noncoUege youth education and training. 

According to the GAG report, the post-high school investment in 
those high school graduates who do not go on to college averages 
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only about $1,800. The absence of a sustained or structured support 
for non-college-bound youth in the school-to-work transition poses 
special hardships on our most disadvantaged young people. Manv 
will experience frequent spells of unemployment. Many could fall 
prey to chronic poverty, cnme, or drugs. But it would be a disserv- 
ice to think that a lack of school-to-work transition is only a nainor- 
ity issue or an urban problem. Its impact is really far wider. The 
bridge between school and work for non-college-bound youth is fre- 
quently unemployment. ^ , , 

In Cictober 1988, the Bureau of Labor Statistics data tell us that 
16 percent of the previous June's high school graduates not en- 
rolled in college are unemployed. The unemployment rate for drop- 
outs was 27 percent and for black dropouts the unemployment rate 
was 48 percent. , . . 

As a part of our effort to call national attention to these issues, the 
Departments of Labor and Education recently sponsored a confer- 
ence exploring the problems of school-to-work transition. Two hun- 
dred leaders from education, business, labor, and government 
joined with Secretaries Dole and Cavaioe to discuss strategies for 
unplementing school-to-work initiatives at the local labor market 
level and to stimulate increased public interest and awareness of 

Wif^K) showcased tieveral foreign and domestic approaches for 
assisting youth in the iichool-to-work transition and we will shortly 
publish proceedings from the conference in the form of a white 
paper. We would be pleased to share it with the chairman of this 

subcommittee. «. ^ . j , * i 

The conference is part of a larger effort to develop a range of al- 
ternatives for assisting American youth. Clearly, we must look pri- 
marily to the States and local communities to implement solutions 
that best reflect local circumstances. However, we feel that the 
Federal Government does have a critical leadership role to play in 
calling attention to the problem in proposing strategies that State 
and local communities should consider. Such strateoies mwht in- 
dude strengthening existing services such as counseling, skills as- 
sessment in our schools, and more efficiently utilizing the employ- 
ment service and the national occupational information coordinat- 
ing committees and Stete committees. . . . J 

We should consider mfi^or systemic changes in which education 
and business would collaborate in preparing young people for em- 
ployment. These policy options should include continued improve- 
ment in our second chance systems like JTPA and the JOBS pro- 
gram for youth who fail in school or who are failed by the school 

An alternative to traditional classroom instruction that has been 
effectively used in apprenticeship for a number of years and in y<> 
cational technical training is the applied learning method. Applied 
learning can be an effective tool in increasing the motivation of 
workbound youth and it must be an integral component, we be- 
lieve, of any comprehensive approach to assisting studente in 
msJung school-to-work tr ansitions. 

We would hope that an alternative learning approach can be 
used to significantly upgrade the academic and occupationally re- 
lated education of young students not preparing to go to college. 
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Many of these students are currently enrolled in what is known as 
•1 fippw** track. Too often a schoors general track does not pro- 
vide high quality occupational training or academic education that 
a young person needs to enter the world of work. Promising efforts 
are now underway in a consortium of 13 Southern States under the 
auspices of the Southern Regional Education Board to better inte- 
grate academic and vocational instruction. 

The Department of Labor is currently pursuing two initiatives di- 
rected pnmarily to encourage curriculum change and to promote 
changes in the linkages between education and the employer com- 
munity. 

The first task is being carried out through a recently appointed 
SecretanTs Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills chaired by 
former Secretary Bill Brock. They will develop national competen- 
cy guidelines to reflect work readmees. The guideUnee are to be de- 
veloped by the commission and will serve as working definitions of 
the skill areas and the proficiencies that are required by worken 
to pursue jBmployment— necessary in reading verbal, math, science, 
critical thinking skills. Local schools and edlucators could then use 
these guidelines to develop relevant curriculums for promotion and 
graduation. It would serve as a benchmark to tell how we are 
doing. 

One of the Department's next steps in this overall effort will be 
multiple grants to develop and test a wide variety of innovative ap- 
proaches m making school-to-work transitions more efficient. We 
will also test approaches based on the experience of other countries 
such as the West German apprenticeship model and other systems 
that are described in the GAO report. We should not, of oourae, 
simply attempt to replicate the systems of other countries. Pro- 
grams must make sense for our institutions and labor markets. We 
must preserve the flexibility, diversity, and opportunity for a stu- 
dent to pursue a full range of vocational as well as educational op- 
portunities. 

The Department has identified three or four nuyor principles to 
piide our efforts as we look to the range of alternatives. The first 
18 high standards. We believe that school-to-work transition pro- 
grams should be designed to enable participants to attain high aca- 
demic achievement levels. Second, we believe that school-to-work 
transition pro-ams should motivate vouth to complete high school. 
Third, we believe that school-to-work transition programs should 
directly link the classroom curriculum to the worksite experience 
in learning. And fourth, that school-to-work transition programs 
should emphasize the participants' prospects for immediate em- 
ployment after leaving school and for entry onto a path that pro- 
vide significant opportunities not only for career development but 
continued education. 

Institutional changes necessary to improve the transition of the 
non-college-bound youth to employment will take energy, new 
ideas, and time. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Labor is pre- 
pared to make these investments. 

Thank you for your time. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Uhalde. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Uhalde follows:] 
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PDBPABED STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. UHALDB 

Nr. Chairman and l»«*«r« of thm tuboo—ltt*.: 

I u pl««Md to h«v* th. opportunity to t*.tHy b«for. you 
today on youth •■ploy.ont and training l««uo«. ThU .ubjoct U • 
Mjor priority for Socrotary Dol. and th. EMployBont and Training 
Adulnlatration. Mr. Chalr«.n, ar. gr.t«ful for your Intoroat 
.„d loadarahlp In thla ar.. and ar. pl.aa.d th.t th. Suboo»ltt.. 
on tducatlon and H..lth want, to know about th. D.p.rt«.nfa 
.fforta In pr.p«rlng young p.opl. for work. 

Mcnt r.port. hav. h.lght.n«» our aw.r.n.aa of th. probl.«a 
our noncollag. bound youth .Kp.rl.nc. In making th. tranaltlon 
froB achool to work. Th. r.port of th. HllllaB T. or.nt 
Foundation CoMiaalon on Work. FaBlly and Cltltonahlp .ntltl.d 
-Th. Porgott.n H.lf« ion-Coil.g. Youth In AMrloa", and th. 
o«i.ral Accounting Offlc'a raport on "Training Strat.gl.ai 
Praparlng Noncollag. Youth for lvloy..nt In th. 0.8. and Por.lgn 
Countrl..,- that you co«l.alon«l Mr. ChaltBan. gW. u. v.luabl. 
data and highlight th.a. v.ry a.rloua problo*. 

Th. D.p.rti«nt of Ubor g.n.rally agr... with th. finding, 
of th. CAO r.port. Inaufflclant att.ntl6n la glv.n to pr.p.rlng 
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youth in th« Unit«di Statti for uiployaont and this is 
psrticuUrly tru« for thoit trho don*t ooi^lsts collogo. Thoso 
^iwrk-bo. nd youth" srt primarily Itft to thoir om dovicos in 
•••king to ont^r th^ Ishor asrK^ti th^y r^c^iv^ little stnietursd 
•••istsncs from tho oducstion oonunity or oi^loyors. This "non- 
■ystOB" rosulti in s lignificsnt vssto of tiM, onorgy and 
produotivo capacity on tha part of both young job aaakars and 
aaployars. 

Tha GAG raport racowiands that aora school-aaployar linkagaa 
ba davalopad, particularly to axpand coiid»inad aducation and work 
programs and to assist youth to obtain suitabla antry-laval 
aaployaant, xha Dapartaant of ubor strongly supports this 
racoanandation and aa part of Sacratary Dola*s Work Forca Quality 
Aganda va hava launchad an intansiva af fort to aaak vaya to do a 
battar job of aaaisting Aaarican youth in Baking tha oritiosl 
tranaition from achool to vork. 

Us alao look forward to tha raport of tha National Cantar 
for Education and tha Economy* a Coaaission on tha Skilla of tha 
Aaariean Work Porca, vhich will ba ralaasad ahortly. Wa 
undaratand that ihia raport will lay out a oo^)rahanaiva policy 
fraaawork and stratagy for raiaing tha akill lavala of young 
paopla anJ othars who naad aaaistanoa to ba ooapatitiva in tha 
labor aarkat. 

It is now vidaly racognitod that tha akilla of aany currant 
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vortera and Mny young p%oplm who havo or aro aoon to ontor tho 
labor foreo aro no longar adaquata for an aconray in which 
tachnological advanoaa hava tranaforsskl tha natura of work* And 
tha paea of innovation ia axpactad to accalarata during tha 
1990 'a. 

Haeant data ralaaaad on young adulta (aga 21*25) in tha 
Unitad Stataa by tha national teaaaaMnt of Iducational Prograaa 
indicata that a ralativaly aaall proportion ara likaly to ha 
proficiant at vodarata or ralativaly eo^plax taaka which ara 
typical of aanagarial, profaaaional and tachnical aarvica joba in 
a coapatitiva, inforMtion-*baaad aconoay. 

Xncraaaingly highar job akill raquiramanta, coabinad with a 
ahrinking youth labor pool, aaka it iwparativa that our youth 
laava achool with atrong baaic akilla and ara work-raady. For no 
group ia thia mora important than tha alaoat half of our youth 
who laava aacondary achool aach yaar haadad diractly for tha work 
forca. For thas, naw intarvantiona ara naadad that cloaaly link 
laaming in achool with tha wca^kpxaca. 

Although thara ara axiating programa for aaaiating youth in 
uking tha achool«*to-work tranaition# thay ara vary limitad in 
nuBbar. Aa Marc Tuckar, Praaidant of tha National Cantar on 
Education and tha Econor: notad at a confaranca aponaorad by tha 
Dapartaanta of tabor and Education laat month, whila thara ara a 
nuabar good achool -to-*work prograaa, conunitiaa raally do not 
hava a aohool -to-work ixitlB* Noncollaga bound youth primarily 
work through an informal natwork of frianda and family to find 
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MployMnt. 

N« find it particularly significant that tha OAO raport 
finds that foraign countrias invast proportionataly aora par 
capita than doas tha Unitad Statas in noncollaga youth •ducation 
and training. Japan and tha luropaan eeuntrias studiad in tha 
OAO raport invast axtansivaly in praparing youth for aaployMnt 
and vorlcing nith joblass out ->of -school youth to nssu/a thaa a job 
or furthar aducation and training. Unfortunataly, currant 
aaploysant and training prograu in tha U.S. raach only a modast 
proportion of at-riak youth. Purthar^ according to tha OAO^ 
tha post-high school public invastaant in adueating and training 
youth nho go on to graduata froa collaga avaragad about 115, ooo^ 
vhila tha invastaant in thosa high school graduatas who do not go 
on to collage avaragad only about $1,300. 

Tha absanca of sustainad or struoturad support for 
noncollaga bound youth in tha school -to-vork transition iaposas 
spacisl hardships on our aost diaadvantagad young paopla. 
Without inVansiva assistanca in making tha tranaition to 
aaployaant, aany will axparianca fraquant spalls of unaaployaant 
and aany could fall pray to chronic povarty, criaa or dmcf * But 
it would ba a dissarvica te think of lack of school to work 
tranaition as only a ainority or urban problaai its impact is far 
widar. 

Tha cost of lost oppoitunitiaa both for amployars and young 
paopla is high. Tha bridga batwaan school and work for non- 
collaga bound youth is fraquant ly unaaploymant. Tha unaaployaant 
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nt9 for mil l««*lf yMr«*el4s in this (.juntry is about triple th« 
i'«t« for thm 9m«r«l population^ with •utostantiolly highor ratos 
for 4ropouts and blocko* Thoro baa boon o tondoncy to oaeribo 
thooo hioh rotoa to young pooplo*a tasting tha job aarlcot during 
thia tiM in thair livaa. Moimvar high youth unoMployMnt ia not 
oha^aetariatic of auch Mjor aoonoaic ooq^titora aa Haat Oaruny 
and Japan. Aooording to Buraau of Ubor Statiatioa data, in tha 
Unitad atataa in Octobar of ifli, IS parcant of tha pravioua 
Juna*a high school graduataa not anirollad in collaga vara 
unaaployad. Tha unaaploysant rata for dropouta naa 27 parcant, 
and for black dropouta tha unaaployaant rata waa 43 parcant. 

For a larga aagaant of tha youth population, tha tranaition 
to vork ia coapriaad of intamittant and part-tiaa aaploymant' 
alternating with full-tiaa work at joba raquiring faw akilla, 
Thia aituation say hava baan tolaratad in tha paat bacauaa joba 
in tha Unitad autaa wra plantiful and am^loyara had an adaquata 
aupply of applicanta froa vhich to aalact. Conaaqiiantly 
aaployara vara not too conoamad vith tha inforaal^ tiM-* 
conauaing and unatrueturad job axploration procaaa axpariancad by 
many youth. Homvar, aa tha labor forca grova Bora alovly during 
tha naxt dacada» aaployara My ba facing a ahortaga of akillad 
workara and a long, inaffioiant tranaxtion of Msrioan youth froa 
aehool to work will no longar ba accaptabla. 

f^^m^.>» l^r IffQrta tn agKiw>l-t^a-ll»rir Tr^Mitlon 

Aa part of an affort to call Mtional attantion to thaaa 
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issues, ths DspsrtMnts of Labor and Iduostion raoontly sponsored 
• oonfsrsnos sxploring ths problM of tbo •chool-to*vork 
trsiisltlon. Two hundrod iMdsrs from aduostion, buainass, labor 
and Qovamaant joinad with Saeratsriao Dola snd Cavstoa to 
disouss strstagias for iaplaMnting achool-to-vork initistivaa at 
tha locsl labor aarkat laval snd to atlaulsta incraaaad public 
intaraat snd svsranaaa of tha aeboel-to-vork iaaua. Va slao 
showssad aavarsl foraign snd doaaatic spproaehaa for sssiating 
youth in ths school -to-vork trsnaition. I9a will ahortly publiah 
tha prooaadinga from thia oonfaranoa snd will ba plaaaad to ahsra 
with you tha idass snd rscosMndstions of this 9«thsrin9 of 
sxpsrts snd concsrnsd psrtiss* 

This confsrsncs is psrt of s Isrgsr effort to davalop s 
rsngs of sltsmstivaa for sasisting Aaarioan youth in aakiiKr tha 
oritiosl trsnsition from school to work. Claarly va Mat look 
priasrily to Ststss snd local ooaaninitiaa to iaplaaant aolutiona 
that baat raflact locsl circuastsncaa • Howavar, va faal that tha 
Padarsl govsmaant haa s critics 1 Issdsrahip rola to plsy in 
cslling sttantion to thia problaa snd proposing atrstagisa that 
Ststss snd locsl eowinitiaa should conaidar in sddraaaing thia 
iaportsnt nationsl issus* 

fluch s continuua of strstagiaa aight inoludat 
(1) atrangthaning axiating aarvicaa auoh sa oounsaling %M 
skills ssssssaant in our achool ayataaa, snd aors 
afficiantly utilising raaourcaa thst srs svs ilabls to 
ssrvs high school youth such ss ths taployaant Sarvica 
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•nd th« MatioMil and §Ut% oceupatioiMil ZnfoiMtion 
Coordinating Cowittoosi 
(2) Modifying ourrioula to rofloot tho ourront and futuro 
vorkplACo and bottor intograto aoadoaic and voo«tion«l 
•dttoation; and 

(3) oonsidoring Mjor systraio changos in which oducation 
•nd bttsinots vould ooll«bor«to in proptring young 
pooplo for nployMnt* 

Thoso policy options should inoludo oontinuod iaprovoMnt of 
our "socond ehanco" systou for thooo youth vho fail school or 
•ro failod by tho achool syatow, such as ths Job Training 
Partnarship Act prograas and JOBS (tha now aducation and training 
program for valfara racipiants) . 

It should also bs notod that tha upcoming roauthoritation of 
tha Carl D. Porkins Vocational Idueation Act is likaly to promota 
now connaetions botvaon aoadoaio and oooupational skills and 
curricula. With tha passaga of thasa provisions, tharo should ba 
oppprtunitias for JTPA and vocational sduoation to shsra in 
davaloping and utilising nav curricula and to^inology to toaeh 
basic skills in tha oontsxt of occupational ly oriontod oducation* 

An altamativa to traditional classroom instruction that has 
bsan af factivaly usad by vooational/tachniosl odueation is tho 
appliad laaming method, iy making axtonsiva uso of oxamplaa and 
problems drawn from tha raal world, applisd laaming osn bo mora 
affoctiva in teaching soma students than traditional claaaroom 
instruction. 
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Applied Itarning ean bt an tfftetivt tool in inertaiing th« 
Motivation of workbound youth and suit bt an integral eoaponont 
of any eoaprohonaivt approach to aiiiiting itudonti in aaking tho 
•ehool*to*work traniition* Tangible outeoaoa aro poworful 
Motivators for youth. Finding joba faator, gotting bottor 
•alarios, and having groator opportunitioa for advaneoMont aro a 
fow of thoso Motivatori. Aa work*bound youth too work rolatod 
•ducation pay off in attractive raploymont, thoy aro bottor ablo 
to rolato education to thoir own avbitiona* If atudonta havo i 
claarar vision of tha Moaning and valua of occupationally-ralatad 
•ducation, dropout rataa can ba raducad. 

Wa woulU hopa that altarnativa laarning approaches can b« 
uaad to significantly upgrade the academic and occupationally- 
related education of young aiudenta not preparing to go on to 
college. Many of theae atudenta are currently enrolled in what 
ia known aa a ••general track.** Too often a achool*a general 
track doea not provide high quality occupational training or the 
acadOMic education that a young peraon needa to enter the work 
force and be a productive eitiaen. 

ProMiaing efforta are nov underway in a conaortiua of 
thirteen aouthern Statea under the auapicea of the Southern 
Regional Education Board to better integrate ecadOMic and 
vocational instruction. The conaortiua ia regularly aaaeaaing 
thoae who coMpleted vocational education couraes in thes^ achools 
to track progreaa over tiMe in raiaing acadOMic akilla. 
InforMation froM thia initiative ahould be helpful in 
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rMtrueturiim th« "ganaral track** and vooational •aueation 
prograM laading to mov •tUetiv Imminq mt thm a«eondary 

Th« D«part««nt of Ubor*a initiativoa Will bo diroctod 
primarily towarda tvo araaai (1) oneouraging ourriculua ehangoa 
that rofloct tho do»anda of tho vorkplaeo and (2) promoting tho 
ehangoa and linkagoa that aro noodod within tho oducation and 
oaployor conunity to inoroaao tho oonnoetion botwoon school and 
vorK, foatoring a amoothor tranaition to a Maningful caroor 
path. 

Tho firat taak will bo carriod out through tho rocontly 
appointod Socratary*a Comniaaion on Achioving Nacoaaary SKilla 
(SCAHS) chairod by forwar Socrotary of Labor Bill Brock, that 
will dovolop national compatoncy guidolinoa that rofloct work 
roadinoaa. Tho guidolinoa dovolopod by tho Coniaaion will aorva 
aa working dofinitiona of tho akill aroaa and prof icioncioa 
oaployora roguiro and workora nood on tho job«*«*what*a nocoaaary 
in roading, vorbal, Mthi acionco and critical thinking akilla. 
Loca) achoola and oducatora can than uao thoao guidolinoa to 
dovolop rolovant curricula for pro»otion and graduation* 

Ono of tho Dopart«ont*a noxt atopa in thia ovorall of fort 
will bo to award Multiplo granta to dovolop and toat a broad 
varioty of innovativo approachoa for aaaioting youth in Mking 
tho achool-to-work tranaition. Tho aodola Muat includo ono 
couon olomontt Thoy aro to introduco or oxpand work-connoctod 
looming within tha oducational oicporionco of tho partioipanta. 
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Th« r«lationihip bttvttn tht itork*eonntett4 Itarniim empontnt 
and th« elastroon laarning eonpontnt aay vary froa aodal to 
Medal. Wt will also tait approachtt batad on tha axparianea of 
othar eountriai lueh as tha Watt Oanan apprantieaihip aodal and 
othar ayataas which ara daieribad in tha GAG raport. 

Wa should noti of eouriOi aiaply attaapt to raplieata tha 
systaas froa othar eountriai* Our •ehool*to*«iork prograai auit 
raaain trua to our uniqualy A»ariean valuaii and, thay suit aaka 
aanaa for our institution! i including our labor aarkat. Whila v* 
will try to taka advantaga of innovativa and affactiva approachai 
that axiat aXsavharai va auit praian/a tha divariityi flaxibility 
and tha opportunity for a studtnt to puriua tha full ranga of 
aducational opportunitias that ii tha hallaark of our acation 
systaa— anabling thaa ^o aat claar, achiavabla goala yat avoiding 
tha rigiditias of narrow "tracking.** 

Looking to tha Jutura of School *to*Work Tranaition 

Tha Dapartaant of Labor has idantifiad tha following 
principlaa for guiding our afforta aa wa look at tha ranga of 
altarnativas that aay ba halpful for Aaarican youth in making tha 
critical transition froa school to work; 

o Mi^h Btandarda : School* to- work transition programs 
should ba dasignad to anabla participants to attain 
high acadaaic achiavaaant lavals. 
0 staying in School s School-to*work transition programs 
should aotivata youth to complata high school. 
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o l^ ^ivififl Mort t^Mrnitiai 8chool-*to-«orlc tr^niition 
pro9raM ihouia directly link th« claiirooM curriculum 
to work 0ito oxporiono* and looming, 
o I fpiftvnt «fi<t gmyra t School-to-work transition 

proqrus ihould onhanco tho participants' prospocti for 
inodiato aaployBant aftar laaving achool, and for 
•ntry on a path that providaa significant opportunitias 
for continuad aducation and caraar davalopaant* 
inatitutional changaa nacaiiary to iMprova tha tranaition of 
non-collaga bound youth to aaploy»ant will taka anargy, naw idaas 
and ti»a. Tha DapartMant of Labor ia praparad to Mka that 
invattmant. 

Mr. Chaiman, this concludaa ay praparf » atataaant. At 
this ti»a I would ba plaaaad to anavar any quaationa. 
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Repretentotive Scmunt. Now, we will get to Mr. Tucker. I want 
to pay tribute to Marc Tucker for playing an enormoualv critical 
role in helping in the design at well at the organization of our first 
set of heannn several years ago. So, we parucularly welcome you 
again today, Mr. Tucker, with a profound vote of tnanks for your 
past creative service to the work of this subcommittee in exactly 
this same area. Please take your 5, 6, or 7 minutes right now. 

Mr. TucKKK. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MARC S. TUCKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER ON EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY 

Mr. TucxiR. I appreciate the opportunity that you and Congress- 
woman Snowe have given me to address what I regard as a terribly 
important issue, as vou do. I must say that one of my many memo- 
ries of that series of hearings is how uninterested tKe press was in 
the entire undertaking. I think you would be happy to know that 
the report that we are about to come out with, inspired in part by 
those hearings, is generating an interest in Uie press which fwould 
never have predicted. 

What you began a couple of years ago is beginning to bear a lot 
of fruit. 

Let me describe the commission to which I just referred and you 
asked me to talk about this afternoon. Among its members are a 
number of people who appeared in the hearings 2 years ago. It is 
chaired by Ira Mac[aziner, an international business strata con- 
sultant, and cochaired by two former Secretaries of Labor, Bill 
Brock and Rav Marshall. There are nearly 30 members in all. I 
will not list all of them. There are a wide variety of people who 
have distinguished themselves in many roles in American Ufe. 
They include Tom Kean, former Governor of New Jersey; Jim 
Hunt, former Governor of North Carolina; Kay Whitmore, the 
chief executive officer of Eastman Kodak; James Houghton, cMef 
executive officer of Coming Glass; John ScuUey, chief executive of- 
ficer of Apple Computer, and a number of other CEO's of leading 
American tirms. The union heads include Owen Bieber of the 
United Auto Workers; Bill Lucy from AFSME, Ed Carlough of the 
Sheet Metal Workers. Also, civil rights leaders like Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, John Jacob of the Urban League, and a number of 
education leaders, a list too long to mention. This group has been 
working since last summer in the arena that is Ming addressed 
this afternoon by this subcommittee. 

They have gone at it a little differently than most, and in par- 
ticular with respect to our study approach. We put together a team 
of some 28 executives loaned by a number of firms and government 
agencies, including the Department of Labor. This research team 
gathered data in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Simrapcre, 
and Japan as well as the United States. The study lasted almost a 
year and was conducted at a cost of well over $1 million. Many of 
our findings confirm those that you have have hfwtd from the GAG 
and others and some go well beyond them. 

Let me just quickly summarize if I may where we are at the 
moment. Your initial comments are exactly accurate with respect 
to our assessment of the situation. Our special concern is with 
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those people who don't go to college. Thoie people, 70 percent of 
our peopifr-thoie who do the work of thie country 

Rraraientative Schsubr. Do the work of what? 

Mr. TucKOL Do the work of this country. They are our 
lineworkert, our frontline workers, our blue-gpUar workers, our 
noneiempt worke-% call them what you will. They are the people 
with their sleeve^ rolled up. They are the people upon whom the 
economic ftiture of this country laroelv depends. When you oom- 
para their fote with the fate of people in other countries who play 
the same role in their society, the result is frightening. ^ . . 

The Urban Institute produced a report 2 years aso that showed 
that the level of poverty among children in the United States is 
more than twice that of any of the eight European countries which 
they studied. Our kids start off at an enormous disadvantage. One 
in five of our kids grows up in poverty, '^ley ''S «>ll«*»l£ 
one-third at least of our fronthne labor force. Kids who start <«r 
with health problems in many cases, psychological problems, defi- 
cits of various kinds are at an enormous disadvantage before they 

arrive at school. . j *i i 

A great deal has been written comparing the educational per- 
formance of our system with the educational performance of the 
countries with which we compete. Let me just pull out one statistic 
to make the point. The performance of our kids, particularly those 
who become our bluecollar work force, is well below that of a 
number of the newly industralized countries with which we com- 
pete. Now, what that means is that the educational attamment of 
much of our blue-collar work force is well below that ofpeople who 
charge one-tenth or less what we charge for our labor. We are talk- 
ing about a very laige fraction of our population who cannot craa- 
pete economically because they cannot compete educationally. We 
iu« rapidly getting to the position where the kids commg out of our 
schools in the general curriculum are not going to be qualified to 
earn the minimum wage. That is already happenmg to a substan- 
tial fraction and the numbers are going up. . ^ . ^ 
The comparison, however, with other education systems does not 
stop at academic performance. Roughly half of the kids who go to 
our schools are in what many people refer to as the general cur- 
riculum. A recent report on vocational education from the Govern- 
ment commission on that subject told us that only about 26 percent 
of vocational courses are taken by the kids in the general curricu- 
lum. About twice that fraction are taken by the kids who go to col- 
lege. Now, of the kids who take vocational courses, a smaller frac- 
tion still takes courses that prepare them for specific occupations. 
Of the kids who take courses that prepare them for specific occupa- 
tions, only 40 percent wind up in occupations that relate at all to 
the courses that they took. ... *u * u * 

Now, if you do the back of the envelope arithmetic on that, what 
you would come up with is that less than one-eighth of the luds 
who go directly into work from school take vocational courses that 
prepare them in any way at all for the work that they are going to 

**^Now let me contrast that with the countries with which we com- 
pete. We are competing with countries in which the vust uityoi ity 
of students who go into the work force without going to college par- 
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ticipate in a pnyram lasting anywhere between 2 and 4 years 
b^ond the age of 16, the purpose of which is to give them specific 
occupational and vocational skills. There is no parallel to that in 
the United States. Those occupational skills in those countries are 
built on a standard of acadeinic achievement that has no parallel 
in the United States. When our kids leave school and go directs 
into the work force» th^ mill around in the labor market untu 
their mid-20's. Maior employers in this county do not employ kids 
dirsctlv out of high school. They have no way of assessing the qual- 
ity of those kids. So, they go to the suburban shopping malls and 
get jobs as clerks in retail stores or comparable emplc^ent in a 
series of dead-end jobs interrupted by periods <rf unemployment. 

Finally, at age 26 or 26, they start to Join the regular labor force. 
Now, compare this 26- or 26-yearK>ld kid whose academic perform- 
ance is below that of a South Korean and who has had virtually no 
specific occupational training to the average l9-yearold in Switser- 
land, Qermanv, Denmark, Sweden, and Holkmd who has a far 
higher level or academic performance and who has built first rate 
specific occupational preparation on that base. By the age of 19 
that individual is a long way ahead of our 2&-year-old* 

Add to that the fact that nearly a quarter of our kids drop out of 
school, much larger numbers in areas of high concentrations of 
povertv— and virtually nothing is done. Virtually every other ad- 
vanced industrial country makes a determined etrort to pick those 
kids up and bring them back up to their general educational stand- 
ards. A surprisinglv large fraction of our kids end up setting their 
GED. Thev do it through their own initiative and effort, not be- 
cause we nave put an institutional system in place to brbig Uiem 
up to reasonable academic standard which the GED is not. i must 
say that getting the GED is a real testimony to their determination 
and nit^ out it is hardly a testimony to our institutional planning 
and foresight. 

You put that whole picture together and what it amounts to is 
this: Our kids start oft behind the eight ball before they get to 
school because of the much higher proportion that live in poverty 
here than elsewhere. Thev are still nirther behind when they leave 
school because their academic attainment is far behind and their 
vocational preparation is virtually nonexistent. 

We do next to nothing to accomplish the school-to-work transi- 
tion for the viist minority of kids who do not go to college. Most of 
the experts to whom I have talked say that we have the worst 
school-to-work transition program of any of the advanced industrial 
countries. Likewise we do next to nothing for the large number of 
kids who drop out of school. And^ finally, once these kids get into 
the work force^ what they find is that the proportion of the private 
training dollar that is spent by firms on their own employees is far 
higher than in other countries for the managerial^ professional^ 
and senior technical workers and far lower than in other countries 
on them, on the frontline worker. 

What vou are looking at is a system of cummulative deficits 
starting from births compared to our foreign competitors^ such that 
by the time our frontline workers are in their 80^s^ they are far 
behind their competitors elsewhere in the world. The fault is not 
theirs, it is ours. 
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One other point witli respect to the findingi—— . 
Re^«i^taUire ScHiUHTThat is a wonderfiil closing Une. 

^^wKtuoor. Then I will stou and save it for later. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Tucker foUows:] 
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PXBPAHBD STATEMENT OF MA8C S. TUCKER 
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^a^l *JL *Tiy^'*''* Jim Hum o» Mofth Coiollno antf TMi Koon of Now Mmr. UAW 

»loano«oioouttv«o«onoueto«eyort.oeo m«r»iow« won tvor 4M t tit ■■inilii iii 
aormany, Donmani, §mtun. ir«uno, Jtotii tri mo «m umm Ot^tt m ..ihi 
may IM mt nwat OMoNod Momotienii MrOMoV^^ Zl!^ 

Jilll'^SJir? .h'llll!!lll!.1f '•^"V**"* ' •» P^i* « *««^ «n an 

^l*?""'!"* '"•^ ^* Committion wao tolo lo kuM up a pMiiro of aMU Oa^oloowon! 
from imioaM»nofocompi«it and lirranoinottan any aiooniWodioSo. 
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tramino wt lr«m*MM «Mrk«n I* tn« •! Mm* •( our t«r«lffl tM^pMMn. 



prvWM MMi MfO toM waMNf MMt Mar art at ««r*. 



piMpiMi TMirMfntr«« gap wan lilt ooM9««MtMd«MMta|in MOM*. TkayaaMMIieW 
iiwir iiaai M|it. 

That aaatna «a fea IM 0«'> takM In aoffla «( n» maM advMiaad MuaMataai aati^^ 
vitN««. Thaaa»«raaifcan»aa««>airiiraia«ii and aura naiuniiinB. An* tha raaiito (raiv 
dNiaram. iiuaaallirwttaaartaiaaariawiwaiaiiaraaiartHaiiiifciaayi^^ 
i.»rtapaaiiaaiairaaiii««iaanapa«itoiiiaf». h. japan. «Mfa m ••m* "■«■'•' •• 
hiati aa aw awi. »"t««->« wafca laaa thaw waiy 

flaar. iaaariiiany.ar a <iai»>aw»aWnot>iai»iaaiariea rtiw a M aafat>laai^ 
aoanariiy.Mdihair ii»«o«^M«»i«r»«»n»««»^Maiiaii«aauaaaai 

in tMa laaiian. i MaeriN ina aanaoquaneti ot our nagioai ai tha naa^ aalaw Wua aalar warkoro 
ana uw poactaa ai4 inatmitieno wit oampoiiiefi hava ant In ptaaa le piavWa lar a oMM wan 
loica. MyMM|Maa.My«u«maaa.iina(taurooiiwaa»aiiiiNaiiipmiiaaaan«iaUiiiM 
liatao - W0 iMnk wa aan da »attor ~ but lo HiuMiiato tna aiianwihaa, la iiNw «Mi la «ana 
by aaumnaa that lako tita araMam lonauiiy. 



Thrao voara aia. till Wiogonham. Meloreiat vieo-FraoMlom lor Uuoatlan aM TraMng. eamo 
bolero tMa aubaammlttoo ona aaoeribod tno iion it ano el the ftnn'o aMufMn Chtoafo itlanii m 

^^^^^^^^ MAIff* 



•Wf Mvt tMut T.lOO PMPit: reuoHty 3.100 or 9.300 orf ffOAiotion MffcOfi. Ot tUtl f roup, 
wf htvt toyotf mat i.OOO iten bfitc matn 9111111 ** oMlfiOi ouMrMtton. myttipiloittofi. 
Olvlolon. minoro^ f My Mf>no( com^MM Ifioilih: tlO do nil food ilwvo IM (M o^odo 
lovf I: l.tOO MOfto oonnoi tnifui 00 problom mMao/ 

«wny to mot on to«4io7 vvoN. ooyoy outomato our toolittloo... you find ttioiftoaloind 
automoiod ooolpmom opoiH Ingitoh. comoutor torfiMOfH. o( itnioit wo now novo OO.OOC. prim 
rtaoimof^ WfuiidloiitvoffioiiHorotMdldthttrMMU^ 
(n iummiAO down tito oroonlutten. tnoM minootn hi¥0 dioopooorod.' 



ERJC ^^''^ AVAIUBLf 



INy iMMMrWlMII M IMf* MM tkw.* 

wow HOi m C t m mmttnt t—uw turn n wt mutt n W> twiwy tttf K <li> t^im 

uu m t mm w Jtym OMy. jM>n. wiiimnwMniinhwwii m wiwiiiiiiiiirimim 
HiHUr n »wiw>tii Minn iinw-tiin tm mm m , iiiiMi«i«(MMMi.wt«tif mm, 

IW tM IMM«II«I ■ «Mlk W«R OMVMM M PM M PNpM IM fngMMMM Miti WiMll M 

Ml iMffl MMMn HMi My an 10 MM nwM « I 

PfiPVId M dlNMM M Mm pOMl. 



4»»/w»»i»>i M w wwiM w MM»f m m§i un ihtu 
•/ ^# m ti/r «illi/if ft gii i0 li 

Tut miQif orttiM tfHtartfica Ntwttn tint cpumry and fur oampillloft H tlia Iml •( vavMr 
waartwNWif iatilffMtm«i9«yriMiMn. TW yata iia tfrimi lw<iy|i lipinti im 
ma rata if pavaiiy aMai eiMfin la m uiiaaa Maiaa. iiw 
ttm Maa iiiai at aiv at tiia aigM luiipaaii aau^ 
oraartnf. ly MM ai Miaai. tna poar aiM iiiMrlv aM^ 
impavartai»a« rural araaiNvamiiiMwangaaiimfiaa. TftatalalaiiMliiiiiafiMiaMlar 
•tatiatiaa far Mam Mrtamy . iaw*binn wa loM teMM (a faHMui $nmmv al aavafa 
proMM m naaWi aai phyiiaal and mantai iavalapMni). paar nuMaii al MMn Mi iiair 
mathara. inaiwaiaa an aaa. viaianaa ani drugi In iha hama antf an lha a i iaala> laan aga prafnanar 
ana daapalr. 



TNCafnmtaaian*araaaniaaoaui8Wiia.naiaavafiy. ■mwaaratMiiniNfiaNiiranwtia 
•laap an IN atiaMUi ai Mam. wfiaaa laam aana. wtia Iva in aanaM 
aarn w«h aru0 haMa. »fia ara eanatamiyhunfry. wHaaannaiaiaidialyyaNlraf aHaaaar 
wnoamtarframaaamaiinQaiaaaaa. Thaaanaataaannal<aaii>liia«rt»iaaapafclania.fiar 
can way napa ^ tnair amaama ua la warii naaiaKa mmn Wm I 



Na aaumry can hapa la praauaa a world aiaai walk laroa vtiaii to 

pevarty. Titai 20 pareant of our ei^ildran will grow up to baeoflM mara man 40 paraam al aur 

Itna warklaraa. 



Our oompatNan da not undaraund how «ra can aaniinua ttNt way. In Oarmapy. haaOfi I 
It univtrtai. matamNy atiowanett ara avaNaMa. and tha pawarfwiaw i provtdaa fopMPaa a 
tai*aiamp( aiMid aanam ai aaaut iifoo tor avary aMd uadar ina apo olio, tiiaii praiiaiawa 
Art lypiaai amana aur eampainort. Many advaiMd Mutniai aaumriaa hava puppa paPaiaa 
ttiiontt to ttturt Ihtt thtir chHdrtn trt tdaquataly pravlttd for Pirt not tho Unpad Hataa. 

No n$m $nywh$r$ m mt motm mt h$t produaad an amira work ^roa rMirMp hi§h i$cfmmi 
$km w 0on$ to wUhoyt tirtt cr$$ung $ tr/onp tcufMtion ^ t$mml adkmfiwi on wPM to 
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imtimnUmmHtm Til rriir iifiTT" ^<^-f-y * 

Mh Mgntr prapontom •( r 



iMwy«««.mMii««Mp«rpNMMi. Tiw ■NuaMM M iMi Mwrnry i« 

4MMlVMlMlM<rM««m. WMeti It wity mtny tMCf v«f« MMv* <M IMM 



I_| ma 1 ^ %m\u\ jiniinii minnti r "T i tt*^ 



■SiMfcTniiiirf ^ .^^^^ .^^^^^^^M^^mi^iwhr 

milWi H fftf iff f -""^ ii^a . ■ ■■iii ^ litiilh^ >y ilia — i ani. «# 
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Tn%f$ iff m i^f ptm$ htrr # ipMiaHom trt hloh for an lUidonla, ani ihtro ort MMntm 
riwif#i m ttN m diwic ptnomnnot. iwiion fir nmm wm^^m tiptit ti t» it titf^ 

iMt fltHtitr •! thiit mMmn% tro prtiM m tN UmttH ttilti. Our f yotsm. It tM !■ whit N 
li.iivinf^inm. wiimFt » rwiwwUMii » iwf i»i iiiigi nuni mmm mm mm 
m f hm^ $ mm i$ or muett ifimmrH mn mmM^mm mm m ptrnm mm mm 

S^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^M^^ 

www fVWSrOO lOr ii^oip* 

•M UiM* wtw trt fwt ihai. unMw MMr mMmm. tMt MiMiy MM Ml «*rMtiM apiMt Itr 

ouriMMMWiMlMyartinMhMl. Tht rHMy ii MitiwlM. PiMi Mfly MwRMMfy MM«« 

M. W Mil 1MM MIMIM «M IMMUIt Mill M MMmM MMr tIMI IMM M IM M« 
»»M<M Vm HWMf wMti MalHtiglnB MrrtMM. WWH WW KWHf ft 1M 1 lllMwH ■MlUMt. 

in iiiifiMiry iiiiiii* 

Mofi mri i/i|f omor oounirx m m wprm. wo ioiivo mar ooitffiiiig oMovtmnr If mo /om^/v or 
nofora/ o#Mr|f mrnor thmt /loro ivor* m lonoo/. H i$mw mol, w^oii wo Aio»o oomono • ao^o 
»w $mH m i 0 9mr. m do not mmct much m mmiQ arnmnmmn. Vmponmmmmi 
cmm Of loM tHil Ihiir offiprinfl ori •worMng u# ti ihiir iMMy' whiii inoH ioMiVimim 
lilnliilMtflMri. Thiy iii p^n witoroo Oiwn iiioiii w»H IBii Wirtioiii iwliK. 09$ pit 
QOoifriiiiwf^OioyOoiiivoihomiilifiiNiiiiii, For jorftr iii»if y illi if iuifi mmin ihiw 
HI iwr mmtf m mm ofo moioo niw<iip>ir mm omfm^ ^ ipiiiii iiiiiM mi mim 
otudomwHiiriiimNinyiiboM. Mot iiwprtrtwt>r« iNii iiMiim i iiWo»i iiim ^ 
Huiomi wf» titiri iHrtMilhr tnt timt ntiiriotirtiiiw, fciK fiivi iit >Oin Oi mom. Niiiii.iiiii 
ill iniM iHiOomi. boilovo tfioy can loom inyihing, ioi io. 01 ooutmi, my ^1. 

•la tho inan iiiihofwiio. a itw yoon ioo. ttw UueaiiiAii TotfUii torvtoo. m tfio p«ooooio< 
MOifai M AOiMiiiia Piaeomoftt Titii » Oaiouiui, am aanio i Mi^ 
Loo Aaiiiii iihiil oiivfnt prooominimiy low fcioomi MHpaalD Huiin l i. luipiMv (r»Md, lliiy 
ionlitoimiofOiiiMMiiirtftoigamiAifioipoi. THo^yiinupwiMiKiioimiigtiiiiii. 
Thiir loiihor. Joimo loMionto. Hod iioiOM ina iomMod anioli of iNoo oMonio iiM Mir 
paiom. ani M fiiw i M if tMiiiia III i iHo yior oMiw 10 

oiiffi. IvifyoAo M iOGiiomo trnow* ifioi mooi Wio oouW not loirr». Tfiiro oro athor ouoti 
oioflipiOi tfMi miki n pmm thai iiiiM omtfomo oia aamavi it fir Minor lovoii than tnoy do now 
m taoi. at worio oiaoo lovon 

Poof ofm mmomy ommron m mo un^oo arafoo cmtm novo no aioio mmmmm ommf man m 
doo^mtfoimboHfrntiMonnmrnmoomtfummmom. 1000000 poofio of fooawn 
•norotnioftoaof. tnoy oro omonotnotirit to oopooontiniianiaiM an ma fmyniotiiot poor a^ 
minantranMiranwtNiuftormaatfromtnom. iiit tno roooroo (0 two. Paar ana aanartty 
eniiironotmornioot. not from Mpnoton<arai.Mffanimalraaianaa. HotnoipwoaMoorvo 
thorn r ^itor. provMotf that tho lenooio hoa vory otronp moontfvoo to 000 thot ovorrono mot thorn. 

A^moor o^ffwhofo mo fookoo $mong rno eoumrto$ thoi oomomttoto mgfi oeodomie ocNO¥omom, 
gfommmn from fohaar moa/to mar mo oiydom hummomoh monM of ociilO¥omom. Pimio 
homif ma aaoo m mo Unooa Sioioo. 
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(ordinary) %m *A- (otfvaneod) lovoi uami. Donmork MMMoiOfO o •*o>< »yj«^ 
oiiiMMioo. Hi oohooi lotvoio oormicao Mioiioo mo ouiloM tafctw,il<o|>ai ootNotiiii thooo 
iultootoofidmooMOfiMniiioAfMuio ^ tho oad oi iiio n i H ory ¥fml lnm$ 
Vo«tiioiioiOi«ipo ■iimoiil.il 100 10^ 01 iWloW 

ciN«lni« imo a oOim ^mt Ooniiioiio liom. Mah amployofO fo«r •^f^J^J'^ •J*^^ 
rooimo. ooiio if tHOii romi«fii official oiaioiioiio ffOffi m$ IMIomI Cofl»lO0tto« tooi^. orfiloli 
woiiitf bo oMiir to fiovmi Sat worn ioomoo oirtmir » impforofo fft i«io oiofttfy . 



Fordooidoo. onidofM m Hio unNod tioioo fMvo ftoofi^oi iipiomiiii iiiiymiiM^Jf 
foiMi. Tni g»iim fiM iiqnifiod tnat tfio nudom fioo mot oi in tofMirofffOfOi oot by wo y o 
iAdbytfioioeilbiordofoducoiionforsroduaUon. M In tlfnlfyffig Itioi ffiuofi. K fiu afrdfM 
vfiy llitio. At boat, thoto ro^uiromonti fwvo typieally rolatad only to tN iMiii^or of oouraoi 
eomplotod wftfi a paMing Qfooo ano. m tome eaaoo, to tho nwnbof of oomtooo tifwn In oi«toln 
•uDlocto. 

m tni loot fow yoan. oomo itatot navi oogun to riquiri i« midonia topaaaan aaifnOiiHon to 
oot • diploma, but tni otanoarda for tnoaa aaimtnattora tm typlaaiy boon "minimum 
oonmotoftoyr far boiow tno atandirdi oot by mo notiono lor wMati wo oompaia (or Midinia of 
thoiomooH Many atataa navi iiii nHiO tna atandaiia m^««id tor if«miabin - • 
tntfifiri fir thi diploma ** by ineraaaino tnt raqulrai numbor of yoara of atudy in oartaln 
aboomo< a yb|oata> •Mt.bocouooabidamaariiiiiiiidfidta#omo«lrmai^ 
tnoao OMblooia. and aouraoa ari typioaiiy -waiarad dowrv- for aiudOf«a tfiauiM lo bo tmoMa to 
matlir *dllficuH* malarial, maaa niw riqulrimima fall ti tiid ti algnMtiiiit Hioroaaoo In rial 
laarnlno- 

Tltt iffid of tfio Amortoan lyatam in tni nwttvitlin if bim abidami and tfiilr tiOibiri la 
davaatatlno. Imbioyora ntva long amea loamad that tfto dipiofbo aiinffiss ofdy tfttt abiioma wbo 
hivi ft hivi diminatratad thi diioipani riquirid ti HM wtm « Hud inmifh la iioy li iN ind 
ol lenoil. •• ttwy ara mart iiKiiy ti iHir tn intry lovot tab to aamaana wttn a dtplami tfian 
wiHiaiii. baaMOO tboy pioiir dibinoiom implivooi bivo ab^ 
rculini ind dliiibani riquirid by aehoii and by moot amry lovof loba. 

At wi hivi nitii. IHth and japan«tt tmptoyirt milii iitinifvi uii if Mib iafwil i 
iohiol foiifdi and otammatlin aaaraa whin ihiy tnM impliymim diiniani. M. 



MMMff Ml iM iotinr/y *now rnaf «f 1$ #oM»fo lo fnodMrt mmtmn httml^mtfy 

Wififo, imr booai^a may na»o no mmmmtmHm m^mm^mn^ $m mm wwiia a/td 
^1 ab^ 10 db.rddn^dfitf*^^ infiiivmiiibormirfMaroifiOfMmoiami/abaaiidmi 
Miii^iriHiot^fftorAaviaiiidMMfMaiiii^ ^ 
/iiii<riatnaraitf#anfia>Nrinirprin>igrriiiiiiia<im^iioaiiif»^ 
•MdtmtoaonronriffOba^/mwitfirmirdoriaiadiniaiMOoa. Nor do tbob taoaNro ttavo ony 
innmivotooiooratiidantimioauinooyraoaartodamiftotoppoftofmoftooffomibom. Porima 
•ra tild that thiir ohMdran ari taning matNmitioa ar iilinci« btit di nm bmw ihtt thiii 
ciuriii liih thi oiMam tnat would bo roouirad for robi mootory ol thooo omOIooio or ftioi tboir 
graduatlni aaniira laek a^an tna baaie aMla raqulrtd far aueiiaa m iHa. ivin tftouoft thiy hava 
ina dipiomi in hand. At tna vary iima ihai amiiiyam ind ciNiiai iimoiam bbtirty tnat 
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9imm IMH m mm INy ntM. mt tytlM !• MMnf aHfialt It Itw pimte am 



ciliH.«fitrtttiittintrM|utmiyfMat^ia«. Whto ^Mmrttai m Mgi i Hi iitp mw» » w 
M • t liv ff MIM M MfVid toy ttw Cafpa M Mwr <M 

pfafffim. toul, »f rMf many i»iit » tn» a<f $fmm m w t^$f^$fitmi^mlnkiwm 

mif Mf pimff iMmM$. Wa apand eloaa to M.OOO for aaali 17 yoar old wiio wM atay in 
nigb aaliaol. fvan N 1^ laamlf^. but laaa man 1100 on aaaoM alMf^ 

dropout. 

Nowoomraaitnatwaninoaituationlntwadon. TN dtopom rtto m ivvoion la oioooioiliailn 
tnia eoumry. Undor iwaoiin law. ina mynial^liioa aro roaponaMa tor aportiMif VOoin 
Camara that paitorm ma dropout roeovory funailon. Indopondom ol M puido tduiatlin 
ayttam. thay affiploy oouniaiora who troon do«n ovary dropout and urvo thorn 10 vlall tha 
Oontar. ehooh out Ra prepram. and anrol lham In tho Ooidor. VOuPio odio hovo Proppid out havo 
apowofiutmooMivotoraapond. toooauaa d la aimoai Impaaiili lo pat a |i> •wiion widiayl 
ana*ioationaiefOdontiai.ttthodropouia«iiaidyidam. OnoaHdioOafNor, may aw oMiod a 
choioo amonoaartdovanotyotwhat«vo«»ouMeadaaarnadvoaeiiaaipiai^ 
aiparianea proprama. Tho adueationai propram la otoaoty tiod to iho oahaai la warn mnaltlan 
Pfopram. tout oath ara run voryMonaaNy. Tim la, mo aijimPii la oify mm m mm 
amiotura of tho aohooi. wnai la aruoiai la tna vouih Comor haa an atmoaphoia vary dho lomdy. 
II provldoa tho umo nind of aooiai aupport and aarlnp aiandan thai maai ol tliooo youdia - 
many of thorn aowaad ano njnaway ennpran •* novo laotiod prowina up. 

rnadiyrofpncppahropnuiandSivodondaanpr AvihPdMpautraiPa-^lhdraradAnparf^aama 
Pur M rna rara a/ raooroor. rhay rooorar rnp mp/Prdy of rhPPf , mm w0 turn puf Poaftt pn 
oi/ff. fur naod not**$ha can nor ti oi/r M§mmy and our aooiPrr aro ppdii fp wprft. 

Amhu ti§$ rhp wa/ir acnao/ rp arpr* fmnmion ammppmpma di rap iifpr«r. Thot lo a auanp 
tftdicf mam. tout N wai varHiad by avary axpart to whom wa talMd and toy tha ovidonao ol our 
own oyaa whan wa viaitad iha ooumnaa wo rooMrohod. 

Taka Oarmany. for aiampia Qarman youth popin laammp atoout ooeupatlona m tha aavomh 
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Willi th»F»*t»*i«««u»<»»v«Mi««Ti*iwi. jmw 



on IN 



M ht tMMf M MMI MMM tMmMI HI (At «MfM. 



iMMtr onlMMn M irilMr* tntf mMNon. til •! ttMir own oapMWO. 

Th. .nli»tf» do tun fcotn ovt 010 d>op Mnt o« tnom omgHion - many 
e«n# MOlltioiilh ir^tw" •>*»••'• "HO 10 oiiiy on whol tNy ^ 
inMllutlon .. wid MMUto ««• iyiiim »• • viiuattio •P^^"«"» 
yggi^n. wiao onoWiO »«m 10 lofttn »»»«n tlono *dV 
Mittoiunlduoioiitolrtirffl- 

tumMit $mtini$ mim »m mi eomg lo coMq$ »m hlQUir moihmM m 
MANtd did iMi itMm Of 9tiinortn. onv^ojrora *f» n^aat y.'**'^ 



J miWddW loodiiHmdf^irMO.WtfdowddOdodifdrtwiiWMi^i^ dogwood i»y »y o ^ 
oaMMd Id Mudy dfld mif fob puma: mmm. mt immtim *^"_Viy.!gy** 
fiM offlptoyto » wiK ntt m w&om m fdi dd««ddiddwdft>y 

10 dtvdMd «<» dfWlKiM Old yifuoff Ml iMM raft* •'••TJf^K^r^^ 
/remfcMoridwe/*. 

Mtny luiodOM eoumrioo novo ihoi tro viHdtloni on who »N mr Oo ywyy^ wt 
Miod. M 100(00 HI ino (iftn. dwodono it Mttd m iho "^^^ •SliJ^^SJ^ ^SL .i iti. 
otnmvk dddt lilt tdWn lor in •tudom to ptco uf mo tturttt 
tnd M lilt iriinlni pitjfdm. Thtit nttienti lyMtnit ipdttr it "rj2SlLl2!L^rJ 
(Ml M»t tfndMilttd tdouMtidMt tMn irtmino. nm 0«m|WM» SZTliSvJS^ i 
atntrai tdutdlitn. Thoto. Wt Swtdtn. iMl M»t tmpMtlttd bioad Kdllt d«d(od w dtewti 
SrSUo .0 iMiudt mtr. lirm.Mitd Utinin,. All o« (Mt. ooungyj^ igo^^ 
MM ■codofMc MtliirouM, tnj IM tpoUMtion of IIMI fcnowddto « pfOtMdi wtfli ttnm|t irt 

sivsssTmt ^ .«Mi trt«..m. ivmudiiy. iM 

mtmotrt tl (M euftpttt* Communily tnd olhtrt will cfttit i tlnolt uBilltd tytltm et 
etnnieitti iMi win iMUt imm penioii tntti|houi CurtM- 
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^ ^ ^ m il -- - ^1 itii ini iri tim mmJ^i . 

CtMMM lllftir M tM MMkll irM*t. MM JA My 

ggiy. Wit m mm n mt rt * mi^mH m mimii i . Ai«i|»MDMir««iirM|iiMiiMi 



yitiyti Mwm mi >w oh>tft. pnty , portion w tmownimy <p»iwn. Aiiri«niy40««( 
ttW MMnn «M MM tM^WMWy ipMNie ceuiMi 

UMlfVMtllOMIlrtMnf. f -r I— 

|»Mt in mot. m mam . /umm «m MMt f/Mi ffiMp«M yMMi m«h*v mJ^m 
rMinnim mntrr m nm eeimemn ^iwm meoutig mtf tfw nw* mymSiST'to tim 

^^!LT,!!!!S^^*,'!^^' r>-m»n 

eeniMCMM o( family tnd iritnM imi My can tfraw an to «•! tttalr flrat Mnaa m ttia 

Si!lJjl^III?!IlI*.irK'''L'"^'' 2!? •'^ •^"•'W** «• «•!. Oartam imi 

JlI!.Tlr! W«< "ut 01 hand by mMoia ciatt amplayara wtw «M nM Nka OM way llioy tan, 
•fiu oM oanavo. ihay oivt up ttriy. both on teftool tnd warn. raiMino tht amifTiyaiam. 

ftm larga limti In int UnHM siatat win tmpioy Mudania mtm hava jual on*<Mad Moti ttiMal 
p»ofafinQ to WON umii ihay na«a aalaMlihad aoma aon at track raaard aiNwftafa. nm 
•ecardmg ta aanMta data, it mat tha typical higti tchaai m^M* 'Ma afeatic m km labor 
markat. mevino from ana daad and |ob to aneinar (u t alaniln a itiippbti malt, or t 
ooumarpanon at a tut food aataMiahmani. for aiampla). uMI Ilia apa al ta ar ta. Than, in 
tnair mid-twantiaa. with iittia mora in iha way of aklll l.lan lhay Had at II. thay mava into ttia 
raguiar taaor maikai. no maicn lor tha aarman. ar Iwdlaft ar twlaa yautii al II. 

Somo vocational oducaiori ara moving to put mora acadamia tubaMAoa M Htelr aftartnga. Um 

r,n?!l'iy.y.'!!!?'??!.?""'"" •••'"•••^ matnamanaa ond aaianaa aiudiaa 

M an appraaan inai anawai amaama lo apply wnat ttwy ara laawdna ta atiUMwliiu tartnitoinn 

ceilHM ti ©f fif ctmMMtf preortma \m premiM • rMI Mvrt f ttitir vM«Hml frMiitta 
5omt bvK^M arHnutiiona havt wohm wuh miimi dUiMi ft MUM Mfh MhMl tirwtmHi 
tfiti iif«r 9tM wMMtOM 10 10 tteftMui oorooft m teolnoto. Aug nmo m$ mmmm mmi$ 
hivf oiwitfi dona o ooo4 job of or oPirtno ihoir Mudonit lof good cftfOM. tut. loonino it 
•rtttm M • wtieiia ihON iroomomi hoftfiy oonotlvto • lyUom t« oon^ «vim wM wo atw 
od. 

Tha fad ramaina mat our neonety tchooli ara Hmo$l mhoftf pmnm tcmwt Ut§ naadi tf m 
eeKtf oounc. 4i w poimta out aoova. avan ma noeaMMia/ touetuofi •rmtm aot a banar /ab ar 
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tmmt MM0 fMw OA M p$ai$teon^ •mmtmn mit 

tMu w Mr*, taw fwMtuM MO*** ftf Wtm. M ctrtWMrtwi •/ ''> r yf* r^?; 
9viytmg In mir tuvkoiimM MM »ft«m mu mr $n rnimg K my ^ mi 9$ to mmp*. 

Anwrtcan •mpl»»trt nw. ifMml •bout 190 MNM f«r »w>H 
HO WWton •!« IIM billion lor lirferiMl irtMno. mt * « " 

IN liiiniiitiMbitndooiMo* ■umi wnmrn m y i»< >ww nw^ 

b<rt«tn«iihit«iNndiiur«. Aocofaint lo • Mctm ubf Otywwm* 

tm* MM •< <»«»•< ••MMiMft «ip/i «>Moi *M»t a jw» *f 

M« r*«Mr fftOMUtr ti otifing inUting onmittmn Mth mtmiym i am. 
•vtiA •dMtlMA y#*M of oeM#a« mm 4911 tntnr •'••""J 

(/M pnMlUfy «' netMng tniiiing «a im /«A ft/ a/niMl iwMt M «u» a« ■ 

Only • ihW of Amtrteti •mpioyttt att tny tetmtl Imw«« « '•••J*!*?*^:!!;^ 
en IM bowoir. «•! Iho itul. Oivin th* wiy Amorletn •moMyOM •'g 'f^;*?? ^!?.^!!?!!?^ 
mMM TNy took le iNlr iMnKtn. proloM»«»i»i •^f'l^^JSltll iST 
preeiii ti pfoduttivMy impfovtimm. Tht Mui oonv woilioM play • MM»M roM In t wo 
oreciM. oomg whM ihty if • low 10 do WW mo "o* «»«•• anOniaiiaiamoM Mi •JfJ* 
So*'o orOirtiillon production. Production ond torvlci dolhrofy t-orfcoro rtooKro IIHli Ifdlnlng 
MMUii Iho wnoto •yoiont OMumoo Wty n*»o Mtio 10 oomrfeuM to pMduil and oorvioo 
in^omom. OlhoroiriOipMlidlodolMIMnMno. 

But our compowon do it dHiororttty. Tho companion w«h Japan M •"Mwolivo. Tlio •jrorall 
eioportlon o< Mlorloo tnd wagM apom on tormai irawng M mm m 
StUlM. ifeoul 1%. lut inat M vary miaMadln«. A aonanoiawy Wihjf^nion oi that 
irwiiimani goal to oiui coinr workaro. Tha kay, howatrar. la irtawial \1wm9. 

TN larga ampioyara m Japan typically maka a vary 

workara in lull lima lormai Uiinlno and than tolMw Ibal •» •^JS^S^tl'TS' 
Toyota plana wkwn two yaari to provlda two hill yaata 01 w iwno tfwwwt lo itiw ny 
oradauiaa <Wua eoitar workaro In digital aioet»nMa and "»••»••••"'••<• ?*'!""*!'. *'._.._ 
ilMananiM and alaeironiea) Miora may put tham on ttM Nno. Ttion ao<nH ma WM mwi tfowin i. 
OA mo tio irawng dooa not moan in Japan wnat N maana naw. Umm mtM W im}m » 
HM workar oomM to tha |ob wkh a vaaily hi«n«r Mmi ol •^2«7Jl*?2**2'JS^^ SIS^ 
acianoa man IN a>raraoa Amariean una workar. an anttroly ddtafaw kind 01 
MooniM poaaiwa. Aa 1 noiad at ina oofinnmo ai i«a "ZSSrilJLa 
imiata a diacuMten el a naw topic .. a now cantMl taohnalay ; «0f •'•^^-^Vlt ^^j^lS r 
a tait ta Mad. and aak avaryena to taka N liama and maawr N. m prop aMiian ^^mt amoimo 
to a aaminar at tha na»t maating, inatruction el tWa aort ta aaan aa a prtmory 
minaoart at au Hvaia ot tha Japanaaa llrm. Antr hmm> Mad«w« and formal aanwMM. 
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r im^ m 0mb$mm09tmimmt9mmm9$mmmm 

AfirvMlll fift #11 iMMffl^ If! lilt IMfin^ jAf II fllf IH^ 



^ ^ . ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ lllllinill nil lllllJl.. I 

(VMAMMMMMI. TIM IMHlfllMlMllilqMlkf llNWapnMilMMMiMMiMM 



otniiMr ■% Myrau lu. dm pm tor ky iiK> wmm. m »r •••toriM. itm 
•firi*^ "ill!! tytiM'. ito nk NwiM mTSmmmo mtahv 

!'^J!^!^*!SSfJ^*'^ OMlto(M«nilWIIMt«.'ttlMlHMlkrltWllM 
bygivWfMtMcMltallMaeaMbyotMtaM. MMIM0MN.«fMMfl«M|MHpti7t%«( 
niM pftor WH« «Mto In lull ilmt traiMni. to MMIM M fui IMN^ 
fMwSiJSw " w .Illy to Ny*nri • 

TiMUfiiMlt«MimMpfovi«ieramnrMioM(yipii^^ MMw 
««rdi M CM cipart. *Mom msms now Mv* 'waitmM MMm' piMrMM In «tiMi BuMto 
MvM* irtmino Wllortd to IM niMi « MtoMual tinptoyM. Many mmmW 
•ipMMMmino wwi progrtmt ihii •neeurast amptoyM m thtir mm iriMni tr ku* 
'/f'?"!« 'f -y>!'« ."l>^^'" wppitofi. Anfl iMtw IM MMm prwto tltow • tmaN 
•wwuw 01 nm tokto fcindt tor «o>ntii>ic <t»ato > wt m to » m»g to w m wi m <itoM»w nni 

^^mitl^JT^*'^ tfwooitod .• ■m.totonMaMMto.MMiMMMat 
lltoN flWMvroo hMly eomptrtt wnn wii« our oontoMltori - ovmi tno nowiy MdMirtoHioa 
country •( llnoMtr* " trt doing. 

u&itf toumrff eoAM^M or r/w wrwM <m or nft/tono/ aumtaltt hr mmtIM on otfkovoit mm»' 
0/ ivoMo/f iMn riw $km m muenn^ tim mm mm Mtonong tor omm toM»rM 
•no MfornM Mkor nwftor «r<f*ni. rnoM OMWitof mm* iwrtf to mtoto mm Mr «w4r Mor 
mo/ftM«r«omoAMeMMO(0oa*MrtofmonM. nwUMotfMMMAMMMtofffltoptoOMMMtt 
Mi«yN0MWMi^On|«nM0op^n*vonM«roto«.fUAMtonlv«»Mm ntotoM««to 
?'Tf IffTir* '^'•^^ •«* ••'toov «to» Atototono mhoa mm o<tootf>o» 

•««Mnto«OM«~pomopoihottoMooM~lnpoM. tiMMnooMiiioMyanoMroMMioiM 
Of Ho grooo Mmoolie product en lober mortiol moaturoa roMMv* to Mw row at luropa. Put o( 
that amount, H tpont only so poreont e( Ito tuapat an unantotoywa m aanfomainii. aon^arod to 
S« porcant in Qarmany, ano a8% in Japan ana lha Unliaa tiaiao. It pralan moaauroo that wW 
allow indivMuait to panieiaata in tha productiva iita a( tiw aaumry to toavtof iiwffl an tha «ato. 
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Tht rM umtn^ioymiw from itit iiwougn liM «tv#f •i^MMtf i.T%. 

Thi NiHtMl Liitr Mtf»i< Adimnmrwion (Alii) mh>»ywi»»^ 

mafiitife^afii. Mil H ft •ptniWt to int MHiiiinf #1 Utotr. TN mmf Uu rt^^m wi m w^ 



nuio It 1 1t 1J00. ttwptrtd tt • l to l.fOO rttit f#r tfit ••^^MfiW^ 
•itttt. Coitptl^trtrfquiftdbyltwlOftoltltfltitH"*^ 
nt«dM(f«ltMrtptfMn9tthftufhihattiviot. THttH«*«l«*^ 
Iht cttfinty m ft nttlofiti compultr Mnk. 

AMt pftvMtt ft rtlocclion tubtMy to promott Itoor mtMlty* It wNI ^yj*'^^^ 
ifwtttHftit t |ft» ptttlfttty twiy ifpw hoiw. Tilt ftftfiftrt ftltft pfvvlit tirtftfitlvft |tb 
oftunttilnft Nfvlttt, tnd rfttitbimioA pror«ra for tht ftftXittftpii. For thott «5*J!*II? 
tofWftlttmfttnoittimt, Ihf AMiwiii ptylorinowftiin«itt»tymfty«tft«ltHi»t|tteiNft4 
•rttvftiftMt. NtMdtttnoiwork./MMwMnfidtuitliiift«t«»loy^ ittMltnftl 
pottMt, puMc rtNtf wtm it tuppHtd. omy whtn oM intftt ftRtmtiivit liftvt btofi tthftutlii 
wlH wtNtra wMt thty etil tht *dolt' bt mtdt tvtlltblt. 

THIi htrdly tKt>tuttt tht Mtt ol ttrvictt provWtd toy tht Lftior Mtrkfti eoftrd. but t It OfityQH lo 
mtlct tht ptM. 



Thtft It nothing ttinptftwt to tht itbor Momtt ioftid m tho Untoi ilti H^ ^ ^^^y^^ 
oomt trt tht UMitO tttttt Cmpioyffltm 8t fviet tnd tht Uiitmpltyffitnl Oiiv9ifittlMt|Mm^ 
both ofttttd toy tht tociti Stcority Aet m tht ftOt.. UiUM «t lM>ft»ttn jtotft » y _ 
Cmpityifitnt ioivitt, tptrottd by tho tttttt undtr iftrM tti toy Itdtrtl tw. tht MPbywy 
ttrvlto hot no mtnopoly ovtr |ob tttmot ttr non-piolootltMiit* ■tttMtft tl ^ • '•Mf*^ 
i$t fUlinfl primftrily tnly low^wogt untkiiitd |otot, ftw tmptoyort t o ^ttyottod In utino lit 
ttrvltttM tt It ttfufpltt for rttpottttobtty. AItt toMMo tot ItompMn iiHMliitni, tho 
Amorttftn Jtb itfvlct it itrgtiy uneonntottd tt tht pottttftondftiy •^ ^•'^l^ A^. ^ 
untbit to tooHorm t functioft thtt tht fturopttnt tontidtr iMftl. ootmottono l»* ftppitftmt it tut 
Uftinmo thty notd to ttturt rtwtidino tmptoymtm. 

At tht ntlltnti ityti, tht Mntmpkiymtm oowptntt l ion tyoioin It ftlto unttnuttttc tt • mtttof of 
policy 10 tht trtlnino tytttm, tt it. too. ctnnot portorm t trttitti llnhinf tuntllon. ftomt 
tttttt Ctlltomlt. ConntctitMt tnd Rhodt Itlond. lor mtttntt hftvt tnttltd trftlninf tftitt 
otiittttd ihrouph tht untmpttymthi :nturtnoo tyttom. 

wt htvt nt tohortnt tftmm: tyttftmt. inttttft, m ntvt t tubtttnUfti nymtotr ol tybtytltnit 
•ypptfttd with pgbNe fundt. Thoy tro not Inoiponthrt, but thty tro MWtt tiod It on o fthothor or 
to tn mitimftiion tnd pitotmtm tytttm thot toMid mftUt mtm ttottllvo. Oimm$m im§§ 
^wH0$rttig to^/M^rt 0^ program 0$ii¥$rr $§$ncl09 from mmmufltif OftMpiOf i» /tpa: rmm 
rht finp^yffitm ttn^ ro m MuH Lk%f§cf PtogrMm. Thtio n no itfiomimti mr$ii$tm m 
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ffOfm of t^rrtot immt, •> m omm 0/ «MMtM ^nfrMW, TTMm * m mw r i^r /or item 
tny $f$i0iH m an. 



IIM« el MtoMetn It nwvino to im«9r«« mim el iimm eeivleei «vMi Ks 'Op'^rtunily oaftf* 
m.MM«iRpMenth«iweMrie«aniM. Oihef waiee ■» tig n mng le me»e m me enie 



ec •eiien. THeet wn hepMw M»«iepmenu. Bui ih» tWM Me a vwy tong way «• m m 
feuiMiAi M aneotiva laMr mamti ayMain. r 7 

Am9rtet $ tt$k 1$ re protfvci « $f$fm thti wUl pnvldt u$»nh» mMt tent thttwM be aw 
itronfu MUew »mi •• iht u eeenomie eenptUUvmeu end le an Htipiwta $ttM»rd a/ 

Tht Committion wW preppia • of poiiciti lo mm«v# mtt ob|tc(ivt. Tnnt ptilslti draw on 
12! eomptiHOfi art doing, but tnoy do ao< Mvionly imHalt mtir progrofiii. 

fizH^ ^mtwM cin ontf fiMv$ o ua«9i/o(k Amortpof? orroio^^ ono Mfli nor oa^ ooi#o%. 
Mm$m¥0$i^,th$$tni$g»§$pf0urm$ttM¥§nc9aoomp0mf$, AndOfiowtiMltaOAModto 
thi portteulof hloiory tnp viiuos of ihio eeuntry. 

THo olriioitoo ihoi othor couninoo havo umo lo piovioo lnoom»vot It tmployon lo oi^omio 
worn dmof omhr ctnnoi bo uiod horo, ii ii vory ufHHcoly mol Amorioono mUl ooroo to Moral 
itOltlatlon froiiiy railing pi)^ lovoii for tho bhio eoNar werli forco aerooo iho board %M maWno 
M vory difficult for oinpioyon to iiro thiir itaffo. at woo oono m Buropo. Wo will novo lo go 
•nolNr routo, provMlAo tmpioyiri witr^ incomlvti to roorginlio work and • groaily Inorootod 
•upply of odyeaiod M irointo labor. 

Tno jaoonooo tyotom of noii wook. during which tf»o oxamt oro givon on wMon eoflogo omranco 
docioiono oro Oiduiivoiy oaiio. producoi vary otrong inoomMt to oiudy nord. but oi o prloo 
AmortoanoaronoipropBrofltoooy. Wo nood a oyoioni thot o»o produoaa ationg inoomivoo to 

•tudy. but whi^n odH f>6f taKo luon o noovy toN of irw otudtmo. 

Tho Oofffion lytiom of duoi tdueotion eioony onobloi that country to dovolop ono of tno moot 
Ngniy troinod biuo collor wptk forces m tho world. IMH Amortoani wNl not, and ihould not, 
accept ifio Gorman moihod of dodding mo futuro of thok youth ot it nor ihould h ootllo for tho 
ngid tytttm of craft ofto occupaiionat itruoiuroo that tho Odrmono uao. 

Tha Swodioh Labor Morkat loaroi work briillamiy for that country, but wa oro not Itkoiy to 
aocopt such a strong roio for govornmoni and nood is livont a oyotom thoi oooon^hoa many af 
tho oamo onds. but by somowhot difforont moona, Thoir Youth Comoro poftorm o vHai functlbn 
m thot country, ono that is hordiy portormod at oil horo. but wo will nood o difforont tinanoino 
maettanlsm than ihoy uso. 

Tho opprooch usod by mo imh notoi ono touriot Induotry to orgonUo o cortHlcotion system for 
ihOir occupotlons one trodot it vOry ottroetlvo bocouoo II Is oHocllvoly oolf-rogulotlng. but It 
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Many coumrMi. ••MMHy km* •««i*«tlo« •^^2^J^12!S^lIi^M^^ Srt 

to buNd m own vtnion ot ttwir N|My «Me«M(ul a^pMW. 

>l(iir*4Mff »*tef*tefe« mHipiooo$« Mttt wtk. 
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Rapreientative Schiuir. We are in the middle of a rollcall vote. 
We will take a reoeis for as much under 16 minutee at we can 
manaoe to get back. It hae been a marvelous hearing so far. 

[A snort reoeas was taken J 

Kepresentative Scminau Mr. Tuckeri you were saying as you fin- 
iahed that the fortune lies not in the stan but in ourselves. 

Mr. Tucsn. That is eloquently expressed and I could 

Representative Schiubr. Do you have ftirther remarks? 

Mr. TucnR. I thought that perhaps I should defer to Gordon 
Ambach so that you can hear from all of us. 

Representative Schkukr. Very good. Mr. Gordon Ambach is a 
veiy distinguished member of the academic lesgue in this country. 
He served in a number of leaderdiip roles with great distinction 
and we are delighted to welcome you here today. 

Mr. AmACH. iliank you very lundly, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON M. AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Mr. Ambach. It was mv pleasure to serve as commissioner of 
education in the State of New York and with you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to work on many projects cooperatively on behalf of the 
Empire State. I long have admired vour work, and I commend you 
particularly for the initiative you have taken with respect to the 



I also would commend you for having commissioned, together 
with Congressman Ous Hawkins, the excellent report that the 
GAO has provided for us. 

Let me just summarize my ramarks, Mr. Chairman, and then we 
can move to your questions and discussion among my colleagues. It 
has been pointed out two or three times this morning that there is 
a very, verv close relationship between what happens in the entire 
educational system, prekinoergarten and Heaa Start right up 
through the completion of high school and beyond, with the task of 
very specific preparation for employment. Unless we have a strong, 
comprehensive educational program, we are not going to meet the 
objectives which have been so well outlined by mv colleagues. For 
that I commend you and the work that has been done to get atten* 
tion to how important it is to deal systemically with preparation 
for employment. 
I would like to state 

Representative Schiukr. I am afraid our efforts over a long time 
have been to verv little avail. I say that re^tfiiUy. 

Mr. Ambach. My colleague next to me mdicated that the atten- 
tion being given now to the prospective report, and something Tm 
about to say with rp3pect to the activities of the Chief State School 
Officers indicates your long labon are coming to an increasing na- 
tionwide recognition. What to this point may have been somewhat 
of a passing national interest in comparing the United States with 
other countries, is now stimulating consideration of what real 
policy changes must be mac'e. 

Representative Schiuer. From your lips to God^s eare. 

Mr. Ambach. I would put it this way. The end of the 1970's in 
this nation we were stunned by waking up to the effect thrt com- 
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petitora in Japan and Germany were acing us out in many, many 
rwpecto. It has taken a long time for U8 to get firom there to think 
about what it takes for our education systems in order to make the 
changes to bring us to a competitive position. But, I personally be- 
lievethat is now happening. It is action that is on the minds of the 
C3oundl of Chief State School Officers. I am very pleased to report 
to you that our top priority for this next years work is the transi- 
tion of youth fnm school to employment. It is exactly the agenda 
which you have been outlining. Now, that means we will be work- 
ing witti several States and on a nationwide basis to do several 

^ Our proposition is that we must be certain all youth are at least 
graduating from high school in this country. 

Representative Scmtun. And that means something that they 
can read and reason. ... 

Mr. Ambach. Eiwctly. It means mastery, and it means that nigh 
expectations are met. There have recently been statemento of goals 
of a 90-percent graduation rate. Our council in 1987 put a target of 
virtualiyiOO percent; we stUl think that that is rght. But it has to 
mean somethug. You are correct. , ... 

The second proposition is that there are a vanety of routes from 
school to employment. Most students will graduate and, then, move 
to employment. We know, however, there are many who for one 
reason or another— income, family obligation, or special circum- 
stances—may need to begin employment before they have graduat- 
ed. For them it is essential to have legitimate alternative means 
through which someone can be in employment and still contmue to 
study for graduation and develop employment and occupational 
skills simultaneously. „ . ^ i^* t* 

We haven't thought about it systematically u»that way before. If 
someone has dropped out, the sense has been they have dropped 
out of education forever. That cannot be the case. There have to be 
continuing opportunities. ^ . , 

The third general proposition is there must be new developmento 
between business and the schools by way of making these transi- 
tions-apprenticeships and other school-to-work transition pro- 
grams You can probably find examples of most anything some- 
place, "but whether they are in operation systemwide, statewide, na- 
tionwide is the question. ., • i j * 

Three actions that we are taking as a council mclude: First, to 
make a concerted effort among several of the States to design new 
or different transitions from school to employment. This work is to 
be informed by the kind of studies which the GAO has done and by 
the work that Marc Tucker and his colleagues are doing calling at- 
tention to different varieties of making these connections. 

Second, and 1 point out that to us it is one of the pnncipal issues 
in dealing with the design of new transitions, is the way we com- 
bine funding sources, whether they be Federal, State, or local. 
Right now Sngreas is reauthorixiM the Vocational Education Act. 
It is in conference. We have pending amendmente to the JTPA. 
You have enacted within the past couple of years— 

Representative Scheukr. Could you spell that out for the record, 
JTPA? 

Mr. Ambach. The Job Training Partnership Act. 
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Repraeentative Scmunt. Right 

Mr. A1I14GH. You have already enacted the Family Support Act, 
which plaoM the m«^r intention and hope in that program of 
having welfare rt)ciptenta return to eehool or educational inatitu- 
tiona m order to learn their way into i»i3ductive employment 

Now, in all three of thoee Federal acts there are some extremely 
important opportunities for changes in direction. JTPA> for exam* 
pie, with a stronger emphasis on youth and a stronger emphasis on 
sdu)ol-to-work transitions; and vocation education reauthorisation. 
with a stronger emphasis on how to link academic and vocational 
training ana new tracks between postsecondary and secondary 
levels, offer great opportunities for change. In both of these, it is 
our belief that working on a State-by-State basis there are re- 
sources to be used in order to design new approaches. It will take 
concerted effort State-by^tate, but that is what we must focus on. 

Representative Schiusr* When you say resources, you mean 
fading, financial resources? 

Mr. AifBACH. Yes. 

Representative Schxusr. Or you mean talent and imagination? 

Mr. Ambach. I really mean both. I mean the talent that is neces- 
sary to make it happen and new ideas. We must use ideas devel- 
oped from demonstrations or experiments for trial apprenticeship 
arrangements or changes in the way we measure the needs for par- 
ticular occupations and translate those back into the programs in 
the schools. There are resources available to do that, if we are 
smart enough to use funds from JTPA or the voc-ed reauthoriza- 
tion, and indeed, even from the Family Support Act, connected 
with State and local resources. 

The final point I would make has to do with establishing across 
this country a concept that there must be a universal opportunity 
for our populations to earn a high school diplonm at pubuc expend- 
iture at any age. By and large public expenditure for a high school 
diploma ends at 21 and in some States at an age lesser ^an that. 
There isn't miy reason why we cannot move out with our formula 
provisions and change the concept, so that wherever and whenever 
the adult finally is able to complete the program and graduate 
from high school, such study should be undertaken as if it were 
paid for as we do with youth in regular public education program. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that in New York State back in 
1984 we changed the State aid formula so that attendance of a 
person over the age of 21 without a high school diploma, for pur- 
pose of study toward that diploma, would be paid for at State ex- 
penditure. This concept is very closely related to the overall issue 
of transition of youth to employment and is related to the first 
point I made that with respect to different patterns to prepare for 
employment. Whenever somebody makes that transition from 
school to work they still should have opportunity to gain high 
school levels of attainment. 

So, our council agenda is an action agenda. We appreciate very 
much the work that you have done, the reports that you have done 
and have been done by those who are here at the table. We have 
no illusions about a quick turnaround. There must be a good deal 
of trial and error work, but we are convinced the agenda is abso- 
lutely the right one, which makes it our top priority. 
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Thank you very much. 

Itoyimntithrn Scmun. Thank you very, very much for your 
teetimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ambach foUowa:] 
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PHEPAHED STATEMENT OF GOHOON N. ANBACH 



Nr. Chainani mnbrnrm of th« fuboonittM, and Msb«rs of tho 
staff, z coBMnd you for eonvaning this hssring on ths subjset of 
youth raployMnt and trainingi s subjset which is ssssntial for 
both succsssful seonomie and •dueatiomil policy in tho United 
Statas. Us consnd you for providing this public opportunity to 
focus on ths issuas and for cosaissioning tho study by tha Unitad 
Statas Gsnsral Accounting Offico discussod hsrs today. Z aa 
privilagad to join ay collaaguas in tastifying bafora you on bahalf 
of tha council of Chiaf Stata School Of ficars. Your topic haa baan 
astablishad by our council as tha top priority for council 
dalibarations this naxt yaar. wa ara nov planning for our actions 
and nationvida affort of tha statas on this topic. 

Tha ralationship of aducation and training of youth and adults 
to tha aconoaic coapatitivanass of our nation ia vail doousantad. 
Tha nacassivy of providing battar connactiona batwaan school and 
aaployaant for young Aaaricans is also vail docuaantad. Ona of tha 
Bost povarful raports va hava had racantly on thasa points is "Tha 
rorgottan Half" praparad undar tha auspioaa of tha It. t. Orant 
Foundation. Othar studias rafarrad to hara today aatabliah tha 
nacassity for aajor actions and shifts of diraction. Tha guastion 
bafora all of ua is how to aaka tha ohangas, including what tadaral 
action can stiaulata and sustain such ohanga. 
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our Council'* 'ocu« on thoao Ibbuob 1b b«B«d on throo 

undorlylnf propo*ltlonB. 

rlr«t, aU youth (•■phBBlB on All) "UBt b« proparod for 
productlvft ••ploymont with at iMBt a MBtory of and graduation 
froB tha aacondary achool curriculum. 

Sacond, tha aaquanca of hlflh achool graduation and antry to 
aaploymant will ba varlad. Laflltlaata, altamata patha to tha 
dlploaa and tha Job auat bo avallabla. Moat youth will ooaplata 
and flraduata froa hl^h achool In advanca of thalr ■ova to 
•■ployaant. Many will taka furthar poat-aacondary aducatlon which 
than laada to aaployaant. Othara, howavar, will baflin aaploy»ant 
bafora graduation froa hlflh achool, parhapa bacauaa of tha 
nacaaalty for Incoaa, aupport of faally, or apaclal Individual or 
faally clrcuaatanca. Thoaa atudanta auat not ba conaldarad to hava 
droppad out of aducatlon foravar. Thay auat ba provldad with 
contlnuln« opportunity to flraduata froa hlflh achool uhlla -orklnfl 
and opportunity to flaln aora advancad occupational aklll. Tha 
nacaaalty for naw Inatltutlonal pattama to flaxlbly provlda for 
tha coablnatlon of both oontlnuod aducatlon and initial aaployaant 
Is of foraiwat laportanca. Xcco«M>datlon of financial aupport froa 
dlffaront "ayataua" and lavalt of fovomMnt to do thla ia ft aattar 
of urqont attantlon to aaaura contlnultlaa and connactlona for all 
atudanta rathar than 9ap>* 
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Thirds a variety of n«v oonoMtiona tetM«n sohools and 
buainssaas for introduction of oaployMnt or for atartinQ 
MployMnt auat ba davalopad* Tba lasaona fra out ee^titiva 
partnara ara important in thia raapaot. tha baat plaoa for youth 
to laam cartain aapacta of vork and to davalep tha cliaraotariatioa 
and eapaoitiaa axpaotad of raaponaiblya^ployad adolta ia in tha 
vork placa* Tha naad to inoraaaingly aotivata youth to fraduata 
from achool iti ordar to antar proaiaing aapleyaant auat ha 
rainforcad by nav aehool/buainaaa connaotiona vhich plaoa hifhar 
axpactationa on atudanta to aatabliah a aolid individual 
parforaanea raoordad qualifying thaa for aaployaant. 

Thaaa thraa propoaitiona undarlia tha Council* a coaaitaant to 
our vork in thia naxt yaar vhich includaa tha follovingt 

1* May Paff^ma for tnt^rv 9m^\,»y^^^ A oantatpiaca of 
our Council activity ovar tha naiet yaar ia to davalop altamativa 
nav and axpandad pattama for antry to «aployaant# including 
appranticaahipa. Solid daaign vork ia aaaantial* Thia auat 
includa aatabliahing aaquancaa of claaarooa atudy, aeadaaic and 
occupational, ralatad to vork axparianoai pattama of tiaa for 
atudanta both in achool and at vork} nav aaaaaaaanta of vork-- 
ralatad capacitiaa and thair tranalation into aduoation credit i 
funding arrangaaanta vhich join public and privata raaouroaai and 
aatabliahaant of pattama of training vhich can aaat aacondary and 
poat«*aacondary atudy. 
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H ilir-*-*"" -Tah Training UltMrrttB Aflt . 

y«-n Y i"iT"'^ M«uthorli«tlon of th« f«d«r«l 

voMtlonal .duMtlon act 1> now In conf.ronoo. Tho roauthorliatlon 
will Includ. Mjor ch«n9o«. including • rolnforood ovhail. on 
■•rvlco to tho oconoBlcally dloodvontaflod, • -trooo oi» ptoqtm 
LprovoMnt with nood to conn«jt voo.tlon«l .nd aeadoalc .tudlo., 
•nd now connoctlon. botwoon ochool and o.ploy»ont and oocond.ry and 
poBt-Bocondary proparatlon (Toch Prop) . 

Xntlclpatod action on JTPA will pl«co apoc.'.al aaphilala on 
sarvlco to youth, transition fro. achool to work, aM coordination 
of oducatlon and Job training aorvlcos. Th. i«pl.« itatlon of th. 
raally support Act placoa hoavy aaphaala on ro<ittlro»«nt« for 
•ducatlon of wolfara roclplonta. Ho will b« Putting top priority 
on th. u.. of tho.. f.d.ral act. to ...l.t .tat.. In •.ta>ll.hlng 
nw pattarn. of pr.paratlon for productlv. wploy^nt. 

3. v.4«.r..i ont. n r^»''<«-" "^r v«.in« and Qidir KilHlt a tfl to rn 
, Htfl h '^"^'^^ ni,ir«>. Th. broad goal for th. Unlt«» «tat.. rtiould 
b. opportunity for fr.. public «»uo.tlon until r«.lpt of th. high 
.chool dlplo«a no Mtt.r what • porMn. ag.. *om» .tat., ar. now 
■ovlng to ..tabUrti .uch funding provl.lon. and to provld. 
fLxlblUty for young and eldor adult, to um .uoh funding with a 
varlaty of provldor. and In dlff.r.nt Mttlng. to th. dlplo«a. 
r.d.ral .ffort. .hould b. dlr.ct.d to .ncourag. .uch long-t.r» 
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•trat««iM vhich ooabina M«ral| •tat«i and looal fund« tovard 
MtabllahMnt of conn«ot«d funding atrMM availabla to all adulta 
whan and vhara thay naad it* Thay mat halp to proaota a 
ayataaatio and "univaraal" opportunity for adulta. 



Our oonitaant ealla for concartad action by tlia atataa, local 
aducational aganciaa, poat-aacondary institutions, buainaaa and 
induatry, and tha fadaral govamaant. Major changaa auat ba 
daaignad and vail taatad bafora full iaplaaantation. 

Onca again va oonand you, Mr. chairaan, for focuaaing tha 
nation*a attantion on tha iaaua of youth aaployaant and training. 
Wa hopa to ba of continuing aaaiatanca to you and to halp link tha 
fadaral and atata anargiaa and raaourcaa to aolva thia critical 
aconoaic and aducation problaa. 
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ReprMentative SciauiE. I am going to ask ■ubttantiaUy ooa 
quesfion and then I am going to yield to Ck)ngrejBWOinan Olymp^ 
Inowe to that we make sure that ihe geta a crack at the queitioni, 
becauee we aie going to have another vote. 

We have beeS plowing this same field time -nj^fi"' "Siite 
again. All of you in one way or another came up with a suMBUai 
consensus on what the main problems are and what our thnisu 
should be. There is no difference of opinion really, there ia no^- 
SrSSing I can get the top 10 CEO's of this country of whatovw 
poUtiSlbeUef. the top 20 or the top 80 and they would agree with 
you iTahnost the entirety of the consensus that you have srta^ 
Lshed. So. as between academics and the business community and 
scholars and government people there is substantial agreement 
that we are underservtog our society because ^. f« "gj!]*^^ 
our kids who are our ftiture. And compared to J^e perfomanoe^ 
countries around the world, our willingness to ftmd programs ana 
basically to care about them is a diigraoe. t ^ ^ 

A lot of these programs don't oort a lot of money. I jwinj JJJ; 
Ueve that estabbshed holdings between schools «nd the private 
sector is basically a very expensive program. I cannot beueve tne 
^ that it hin't happened is because we don't have the ftin4- 
ing. It seems to me it is something else. It seems to me it » indjf- 
^noe Jit seems to me it has to be thatschool people « rgjto 
have to listen more to the corporate sector so that they chanp 
their curriculum and be«in teaching kids in vocational jchods the 
SSds of things that ^be usefiil when they come to the prjrate 
Sctor. It seems to me it must be turf. It must be jealousy. 1 don t 

^Sa, th?queston that I want to ask all of you j» T'hy hav^ 
made so UtUe progress up until now when 
known? We concur every year there are more tests of the P«f"f»- 
Swof kids in the indiitrial world. And now Marc Tuckeris teU- 
inc us about tests in the newly induatrialised countries, so we keep 
pOlng on incremental evidence every month, eveiy J^J^ ^ut we 
Son?seem to be able to do anything about it. I>>«,">yhody have 
any inside information as to why we wedomg "^Ji^l^. "Jow^ 
we have an education President selfniescribed, JlJ^.^-J^^r^^ 




lucatMn 
numerate, 



for or vocauonai bkuui awj^ w*"" "^t 'VR. jL — 1« «LarU 
they are not able to Process infonMtijm. Wl^^ pickle 
and what do we do to Bet out of this pickle? What forces? 

Let's assume that Congresewoman Olympia ™owe ana i are m 
subStenS iSreement. What do we do? Who do we tidk to? Ho^ fo 
we yield whatever levere of power we have to ■f}»|57 • rjl^ 
which is an improvement? A wiUinmess on the part of the movei; 
IS shake™ in our country to do the right thing by the ftiture of 

"""Mr %*S£L. A surprising thin^ to us,,but what we found is th^ 
we £d notfind an overJhelmTng skUl shortaae in the United 
Stetes. Let me explain that. I would argue that the answer to your 
qSeSonas to why we are doing nothing about this problem is be- 
cause it is not really perceived as an important problem J>y j^ori- 
Snmployers. Our ri^h revealed that all but a tiny fraction of 
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American employers organize work on the model that this country 
invented at the turn of the century, the mass production mode. The 
model was a brilliant invention at the turn of the century. It made 
this country nch. It created the world's largest middle class. It was 
•uiSS ^ advantage of a vew large, eager, wMntf but un- 
skilled work force. It worked by taking a relatively smaU number 
of welljeducated and skilled people and putting them in charge of a 
much larger number of people who did not need to be skUIed be- 
cause the managers break their Jobs down into nlatively small bite 
sued piecea, ,any one of which can be trained for in a matter of 
davs. We still oi^anize work in the United States that way. 

Incraasingly, it is not how work is organized in the other ad- 
vanced industrial countries. Imajdne the old way of organizing 
work in an automobile assembly plant. You wjiJl find a fair number 
of people there who actually assemble the cars. We will call them 
the direct workers. There are about three times that number of 
people, we call them the indirect Workers, who perform other tasks 
m support of the people on the line. They do quality control, equip- 
ment maintenance, production scheduling, supervising, and many 
other tasks. What we found in Sweden, Germany, Japan, and a 
number of other countries is that they are training the people on 
the hne to do many of those tasks. They are giving frontline work- 
ers responsibilities thev never had before. By doing that they 
vasUv improve the quality of the product, the flexibUity with which 
the firm can respond to chanoing tastes, the speed with which it 
can develop new producta, and most of all the productivity of the 
workers in the firm. 

The way this country has approached productivity improvement 
has been to give the workers the latest and most efficient equip- 
ment. Now, the only problem with that strategy is that South 
Korea can give them the latest and most efficient equipment and 
they still come in under us because their labor cost is lees. We 
cannot get a productivity improvement that way any more. The 
way we are going to have to get productivity improvement is the 
way our competitors are getting it, by organuing work differently. 

Now, let me just come back to your comment. There is no sub- 
stantial skill shortage in the United States because of the way 
work is organized here. That would explain why this country is not 
payincr attention to the argument that people like those in this 
room have been making. There is no demand for people with much 
hijgher skills. Most American employers would not know what to do 
with them if they were available. You get much higher demand for 
skilled labor in the countries that I am talking dbout, because they 
have organized work differently. In countries like Sweden, Singa- 
pore, and Japan, thev have explicit policies that place the goab of 
full employment and high wages at the top of their prionty list. 
And because those are their goals, it is very clear from the cabdriv- 
er to the cabinet minister in those countries that you have to have 
a hiffh-value-added economy because that is the only way that you 

Set full employment and high wages. And the onlv way to get a 
iffh-value-added economy is to have a highly skilled work force. 
It is not a surprise that in those countries you have very high 
standards for the kids. And the kids are meeting those standards. 
You have effective apprentice programs and high levels of invest- 
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meni by burtne* and indurtry in line workers. It i« not a iurpriw 
that we don't. The problem that we face w not jurt with the ■upgy 
of skilled labor, it is equally a problem of enective demand. We 
don't have it. . . j j 

What we have to do is to make the country wake up and under- 
stand that until employers in this country adopt high productivity 
forms of work organisation, we are headed toward being comfeti- 
tive in wages with Third Wwld countries. - ^, ^ , ^, 

Representative Schkuo. Would an example of that be the pou(nr 
of McDonald's where th^ have a labor force that cannot read, 
write, count, or process information? They developed a cash regis- 
ter that doesn't have numbers on it, but it has pictures on it It has 
pictuns of a hamburger, pictures of a malt, i^cturee of a pack of 
french fHes. In other words, they are designing the job require- 
ments down to meet a limited ability of very inadequately trained 
workers. Would you say that for this country that is the wrong way 
to so? 

Mr. Tucker. If you have the conventional work organization and 
you are confronted by low-wa«e competitors, there aro a number of 
ways that you can respond. You can export your own produoion 
offihore. You can stop making things and start buying things firom 
foreign suppliers. You can go into some other line of Duuness, 
whiS is w^t U.S. Steel did. You can try to substitute cajrttal for 
labor to get rid of as much labor as you possibly can, which is what 
a lot of ftrms aro doing. And you can accommodate yourself as has 
McDonald's to a very low-skilled labor supply. American busmess 
is doing all of those things. The problem is that some of them may 
survive and even prosper, but the country will not. 

It is not always true that what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country. Certainly it isn't true now. The only way that we 
can maintain high wages at anythmg like reasonable employment 
levels is by changing the way that we organic work. 

Representative ScHiua. I feel we aro going to have a rollcall 
vote. So, I would like to yield to Congresswoman Olympia Snowe so 
that she has an opportuniW for a level playing field. 

Representative Snowb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank all ot 
you »r your testimony. I think you have indicated and underscored 
how difficult this problem is for the ftituro of our country m many 
ways. Let me follow up on the question as to what exactly we can 
do, first, startiruf with high school. Where do we start m high 
sc^iool to identify, one, those individuals who should be on that 
track? And it is sort of difficult because, on the one hand, you want 
to encourage them to continue schooling and their education 
beyond high school, and, on the otiier hand, we want to make sure 
that kids are properly directed to match up their eduction with 
the Job that thXy will select after high school. So, what should Wgh 
schools be doing now to help these young people once they gradu- 
ate from high school, if they choose not to go on to postsecondary 
education? How ttien do you start matching other education with 
their jobs that they will eventually end up with? Who would like to 

start? Mr. Ambach. ^ ..... . • * i 

Mr Ambach. Your observation about hesitation to introduce 
voutii too early to a particular track toward employment is very 
important. There has been a tendency in American education to 
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try to keep the options open as long as possible. The difficulty with 
keeping the options open for a long time is there may never f ^ clo- 
sure on aiur one of them in such a fashion that the studsiit gets 
ready to take particular employment. 

To answer your question very specifically, there has to be an in- 
troduction to different types of employment early on, certainly not 
later than the beginning of middle years or junior high school. 
That must be in^oducuon to what it takes for a youngster to 
become prepared. You cannot leave that until the 12th grade and 
then besin to be prepared. The student has to be thinking about it 
and to Be readv, not just in terms of what kinds of skilu trained 
for, but what kind of other more general academic opacities in 
mathematics, in the sciences the student should have. Tnere clear- 
ly is an introductory point which is at that stage of early middle 
school years. The introduction to specific occupational skills fol- 
lows. It cannot be too precise or too tracked at that point because 
the student must brain to have some options which then are fol- 



May I connect my comments with what Marc Tucker has just 
been saying. It is not simply a matter of trying to ac^just what hap- 
pens in the school program. We are talking alBO about what kinos 
of demands must be placed on business and industry and what 
kinds of expectations are set for youngsters to have a clear idea of 
what they need to do before they do take employment. At this 
point there is very little done by way of assembling a specific 
record for an indiWdual voungster of wh^t skills are mastered or 
what has been completed, which can be used by most employers 
toward determining whether they should be employed or not. We 
can do a great deal by way of strengthening that. Its value will be 
to set the signals for any c^ven youngster as to what is necessary in 
order to get employment. 

There are lots of places where there are substantial revisions of 
the occupational training program, but thev are not enough. This 
matter of linking both studies in school and direct opportunity for 
employment, particularly for those who are most likely to dropout 
before they have graduated from school, is absolutely critical. That 
will take a concerted effort both by the schools and the businesses 
to make changes and opportunity possible. 
Representative Schkuxr. Would my colbague yield very briefly? 
Representative Showi. Yes. 

Representative Schbuxr. Can you tick off some of the States and 
cities that have done a good job in revamping their voc ed; cities 
that have created links between voc ed and the schools in the 
world? 

Mr. Ambach. Yes. Let me cite two or three places and it won^t be 
an exhaustive list. I am going to focus more on the States but 
would request the opportunity to look further at some of the specif- 
ic cities and provide that information for you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the State of California there has been, I think, significant de- 
velopment. In the State of Ohio there has been some sicniflcant de- 
velopment. I don^t mean to be self-serving, but I thmk that we 
made some signiflcant changes in the State level in New York^s 
program where we substantially revamped the program which pro- 
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vided for an introductory phase into certain akill developments and 
then more into particular occupational training. 

I would hasten to say that in most of those changes there has not 
been a maior element of more specific connection between school 
and employment, that is. introducing the student at an earlier ag^, 
let's say 16 or 17 while still in school to more direct experience m 
empi™«nt. I think that is probably the major missing piece. 

Now, as I indicated earlier, our work over the course of this nejrt 
year is going to be very much directed on how one triea to deaisn 
different ways to make the connections. Ihere are extraordinwily 
important decisions that have to be made. For example, how does 
one work out matters of credit for the work or the experience on 
the work side as opposed to what goes on m ■chool? How does one 
determine in a more sophisticated way what skills are needed and 
how they are to be as s e s se d to determme whether the student is 
ready to take employment? How does one pay for this kmd of 
thing? What is the mix of obligation between public support and 
employer for a payment of activity or work by the student who is 
onnte? How do you schedule it? There are a lot of rather mundane 
things of that sort to be settled, as weU. . • j * 

And as I was saying earlier, how do we connect a new kmd of 
introduction to a job so that it is not seen just as an end pomt but 
part of a continuation of both training and, perhaps, more complex 
work and more specific job-related skills thereafter. 

Bepresentative Snowi. Do you know of any educational systems 
where they begin this kind of counseling early on in high school? 
Mr. Ambach. Oh, yes, the examples I just have given you would 

^Representative Snowi. At 16? At age 16? 

Mr. Ambach. Of counseling. 

Representative Snowi. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. Earlier than that. 

Representative Snowi. Earlier than that? 

Mr. Ambach. Oh, yes. . 

Representative Schiuir. Where is this going on? 

Mr. Ambach. The three States I referred to. 

Representative Snowi. Calubmia, New York, and where etae? 

Mr. Ambach. Ohio is the third example I gave, but I could pro- 
vide othere. I would like to do checking specifically on your re- 

**"Repreeentative Snowi. I know in the consideration of the Voca- 
tional Education biU here in Congress on the Senate side they 
made some fundamental changes in how the funds would be dis- 
tributed. Tliat requires 65 to 75 percent of yoc-ed aid to go to sec- 
ondary schools as an attempt to prevent a higher dropout rate and 
begin to address some of the issues that all of you are «-«»"»f[- Do 
you think that is the right direction to take? It gives less flexibility 
to the States. In fact, it bypasses the States in a lot of instances 
where the ftinds would go directly to the local education agencies 
rather than to the States to distribute the funds. ^ , 
Mr. Ambach. The House version, of course, leaves to the State 
the determination of postsecondary vereus secondary. 
Representative Snowi. Right. ^. 
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Mr. AiCBACH. The Senate version, ai you pointed out, does wro- 
vide a minimnm that must be uaed in the eecondary level and tnen 
provides in some additional clauses exceptions to be granted by 
waiver of the Secretary of Education. A certain number of States 
can get up to 70 percent of the money at the postseconda^ level. 

Our pontion on this has been that the Senate version is accepta- 
ble. It IS not very far off from actual practice in most of the States 
now. There are very few States which have a large portion of the 
voe«d fUnds at the postsecondaiy level. Most of tiiem emphasize 
the secondary level. 

Now, one other ooint that you made. In both the Senate and the 
House versions, all of the fUnds go through a State education 
agency and then, in turn, into the local educational agencies. What 
is common to both versions is that at the secondary level there is a 
formula which is used to distribute the fimds rattier than a com- 
petitive RFP process. We have advocated strongly that if a formula 
IS used under the Vocational Education Act, it is fldbsolutely essen- 
tial to have a certain amount of discretionary money to be used 
statewide to set it exactly at the kinds of issues we are talking 
about here today in order to build the overall policy changes neces- 
sary to connect voc-ed money with other sources and uae it for 
strengthening the transition f^m school to work. 

Representative Snowk. Is Uiere anything else we can be doing in 
this legislation that would address this problem? 

Mr. Ambach. Specificially in the voc-ed programs? 

Representative Snowi. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. At Uus |)oint it is either pick or choose from the 
Senate or the House version because they are at conference. In my 
opinion, the changes that have been made in hotti versions are 
such that the door is well open for States and localities to use those 
resources in the ways in which we have been suggesting here. It is 
not a question of whether ther^ are restricted from doing it; it is a 
question of whether they would be encouraged and take the initia- 
tive to do it. We are organizing our activity precisely to push such 
initiatives. 

Ray Uhalde might want to comment more on JTPA with respect 
to that amendment process and what are the prospects for your ac- 
tions in terms of using the JTPA funds. Again along the same 
lines, and I made reference to the Fttoiily Support Act. That is a 
place where the authorization is already in existence and the fUnd- 
mg coming through. It is a question, again in my opinion, not so 
much of substantially reshaping the authorization, but assuring 
that those who are using these funds in implementation are put- 
ting them at the right place and using them in the right way. 

Representative Snowk. I think that some of Uiese problems have 
existed for a very long time. When you talk about expectations I 
think that that was true certainly when I was growing up and 
going to high school. Guidance counseling wasn't alwavr the best, 
and expectations were applied to some and not to others. And I 
think that that is just a problem which has traditionally existed. 
Unfortunately, we have to louk at things differently. And in my 
district I happened to visit an alternative school, for example, that 
has been very successful. In fact, the person that was running the 
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school was one of four finalists, national finalists, for teacher of the 

Mr. Ambach. We were privileged to pick them. , , . 

RepreeenUtive Snow*. AU right, you were part of that-I tWnk 
he represents an excellent example^lU Nave, of what we need to 
do In our educational syetem we need to lock at everything differ- 
ently tSsIiwe^d beforJ. and it is to chaUenge the exj|ttng educa- 
Uonal system and try to do things differently and identifying those 
^nSithat are at risk. And iftiiey're not working well in a con- 
ventional school then you have to develop ^^^^MJ^J^;. 
And Bill Nave, as you may know, was pursuing things dtffeiently 
in his own classroom in a conventional school system and it didn t 
woA^ It wasn't accepted and he developed Ws own i^femabve 
school. I visited that Hchool, and it is ab«)lutely cutstandiMjCids 
who otherwise would not have completed their hirfi «chool educa- 
ton are completinff it and, in fact, are going farl^ond that be- 
cause they finally have found people who beheve m them. 

Aidw often ibany of the students in the Wgh schools are.lost in 
the system and no one builds up theur confidence or the"- self- 
asteem in beUeving that they can do whatever they want to do. I 
know that teachers are facing numerous challenges m class- 
room today. So, we have to just approach some of these problems a 
lot difSeiuV than we did before because nothing is traditional 
today compared to where things were a few years ago. And you 
have to look at the composite of the mdividual who » now in the 
classroom, whereas 20 years ago that was not the case. There are 
TSZTZre^le^ that they brmp to the cUssroomtoday 
thanthJy did biore, and we have to a^ess aU of those problems 
and try to figure out how best we can identify those individuals to 
prevent them from dropping out. The d«>Pout y«|» ^9^' 

Grt totaUy unacceptabfe in this country, §,600 students dropping 
out every day- We cannot afford that, as you have aU m^cated m 
your testimony, in competing with other countries and being part 

**^M?^>Sli!^'l^iildn't a^ with you more. In my comments, | 
flDoke about providing lemtimate alternative routes. What Bill 
is doing and wliat oSers are doing all over the country u ex- 

"ii^n^Z f^yf^. If I might ask you, Mr Uhalde, what is 
be^^ done in connection with the Department of Education m 
identifying some of these programs or helping out with .^arioua 
States intrying to assist them in working out some of these prob- 

^*Mr Uhaldb. We work rather extensively with the Department of 
Education. We just coeponsored the school-to-work conference with 
the Department of Education to identify good models and to bring 
the wSrto together. We are very interested m Imkmg up our job 
trainiiS^ syetom with education as a complement to the schools. 
Therearea variety of ways that that can be done. 

We are currently funding models in seven alternative hi^h 
schools They are based onthe model of high sch-wl redirection m 
New York dty. JTPA is jointly funding those programs with local 
school distridi. We believe that all young people do not learn m 
Sewme manner and that alternative methods, mcluding vocation- 
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al education are tooU for teachimr people the basics that they 
ought to learn. We should not "dumb down" the standards and say 
that people who cannot learn English, math, and science in the tra- 
ditional context will be taught a different subject, perhaps we will 
teach them woodshop instead. 

We should teach them vocations that use vocational instruction 
to imbed the learning of the basics of English and math and sci- 
ence to bring them up to the same standards. So, with the Depart^ 
ment of Education we are ftmding demonstrations of curriculum 
development and of alternative high schools. We are ravising the 
Job Training Partnership Act to require local education agree- 
ments between JTPA and every school system for joint referrals 
for dropout prevention. In the summer, we are providing training 
and education in our programs to try to mitigate the learning 
losses that occur for young people during the summer. 

Representative Snowb. 6ne fmal question here. Do you think 
that American students should be required to take a competency 
exam before they graduate from high school? 

Mr. Amrach. In many, manv States they now do. 

Representative Snowi. Well, that's true. 

Mr. Ambach. And having worked myself to put such a system in 
place, I certainly agree. 

Representative Snowk. Do many States have that requirement? 

Mr. Ambach. About 87 or 38 now have a variety of systems of 
competency testing. They are not all even, that is to say in their 
difficulty, and they do not all test in a variety of subjects. The es- 
tablishment of State testinff and assessment systems to determine 
competency is really a check—it is a quality control, if you will, on 
what is expected to have happened in the school. You cannot test 
quality in the student at that point, you can only test whether the 
mastery level is already there. They are important educational in- 
struments and we have certainly supported having that kind of 
competency or proficiency assessment. 

Representative Snowi. Yes, Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. TucKiR. I am going to take advantage of an opportunity to 
say that I need to take the fifth on that question but I uive you to 
tune in next Wednesday when our report comes out. When the 
chairman called me to invite me to testify today, I told him that I 
could provide a report on our fmdings, but not a report on our rec- 
ommendations. 

Representative Schxuek. Can you give us a little peek? 

Representative Snowi. That is coming out on Monday. 

Mr. TucKiR. It's coming out on Monday. I think you will find the 
last question pertinent on Monday. 

Representative Snomti. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Schkubr. What do you folks think that we in 
Congress ought to be doing next to move the leadership of the busi- 
ness community, the public servants, to move the Governors? 
There is demonstrated leadership. When we sat among a number 
of Fortune 600 executives a number of years ago and we had the 
first set of hearings we know at least a dozen, 12 or 14 Gk)vemors, 
who have done great things in taking education risk, increasing 
access. The remarkable thing is that they had been rewarded for 
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doini i. PWPI* to pi«f mow twes if thev know It it for • 
punl > .iid Itli not jufttatog poured dwn the big blwk hole. 
tSSv «u«imided for raidng tane for education jmipoMt when 
It^^^SSX moS^^ be uied oort effictf^to im- 
M0«7tha qudi^y of the kid*e capdbUity. But hew we are moving at 
rSMSnta and the problMn ia faditf , ^. 

wCb Sarc TuckM- talked aboutUda in develophig countries, 
the Mwly iBdustrialiaed countriea with skma ■uperior to ours and 
idUkciS work at ^ fraction of what our kids hope to work for, he 
wasn? kidding, l^ jn aw 12,000 young people entering the labor 
foiM tvwyhour, 12,000 an hour with skilU superior to our Idds 
uA^S!m^!&ito work at a fraction of what they are working 

'"^Mflhffi^^ International Labor Organisation, teUs 

us Sat Just to maintain the current levels of unemployment and 
S^dmwSment which affects 60 wroent ofttie woric force in the 
dmlo^mld. we have to somehow c other-those countries 
£3Tp^ approiimatoly 700 million jota, new jobs by the 
SyoftlSswntui/ Now, that is greater than the entire employed 
SSmdaU^ rfttSwestorii industiSliied world. It is a fantw, it is 
JJuSSS. Thew is no way that that it foinft jo be done. So, what 
sirSii is the fact &at those 12,000 kids who are entering 
S labortowe every hour are going to be competing withoeople 
1^ an alnady 50 percent unemployed or underemployed. And 

'^tS:^!^^ at about 98 or 94 mU- 

Uoo a SrThw* is no prospect that that will go down even if we 
MhUve a two«hild family tomorrow morning m the entire world. 
It wSd tSewwdmate^ 76 years for the globe to reach zero 
liiiSato^^ vJry complicated demcpphic situation, 

fdonfthava time to explain it, but take my word for it. . . ^. 

The momentum behind the global population explosion is brutal, 
it's Inwwable, it's pitiftU. So, the competition tl»t we're going to 
face ftSm^^ ire the very well edu<»tod skilled people who 
S2 with new facts and new situations, who know how to process 
XSaUoTandare willing to work ata fraction of what our 
^3paople work, is a horrifying prospect for us to face m. the 
aTwork and production and <fosign and sales are globalised. 
t£S? ?a dSTgoSd reason why General Electric ffi^apore's 
SSSt emol^. Vhy don't thoy employ all of that stuff m our 
JSSnr? TWs a dakn good reason why when jjju buy a C^^ 

like I said before, there's a great likelihood that it wiU be 
pSrf^Sed^ Miteubishi and manufactured in ThaUand And tho« 
tiSadsare only going to get more powerftU and globjdization be- 
SSa SJprmoKXioii. We'll get usi|dto it. And thatis ^mg 
tohavTa devasteting effect on jcJb prospwto and P«-pecte Jor a 
£oent dvUiasd life with the 70 percent of our population that is 

'^iTJSS'^IS^S'i'^r^l f^^'^t do we do to move 
ou?SwS5; SSr to an ^undersUmifing of this and to an under- 
•Umd^Sat our living standards are eroding even a» we hold this 
w! are losing ground by a wrcentage point or two every 
Sew Inexorably, our cfuntry is sli<fing downhill m terms of the 
quality of life that we can hold forth to the vast m^onty of our 
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»on^llMe4)ound workers. How do we move things fast? What do 
we do? How do we hit the central nervous system of the opinion 
Maders m this countnr, the executive branch from the White 
House on down in the business community? The leadership in our 
towns and cities across the land, how do we produce a demand for 
education? 

Mr. Frajsuw. Mr. Chairman, I would just say that I don't think 
that there is a magic bullet. I think that traditions are hard to 
change. As to what the Congress can do to move us off the dime, I 
thmk voure doing it. You're going to have to continue to have 
these kinds of hearings. I think that we are going to have to have 
more of the kinds of studies such as the Tucker study that is about 
to be published as well as the kinds of work that we do. And I 
think the bully pulpit of the President has to be used as well as 
whatever force we can get coming from the Ccngress to break down 
the barriers in the way of changing our system so that we can have 
a little bit more cooperation between labor, management, and gov- 
ernment to bring about the changes that you are seeking. 

So, I think that the key is the Congress, the President, and the 
executive branch—particularly our Labor people and Education 
people—have to keep working as hard as they can because it is not 
going to be an easy turnaround for the education establishment of 
this country. 

Representative Schiukr. Mr. Ambach, I know that you are 
under pressure to leave around 3:30. Do you have any last words of 
counsel before you leave? 

Mr. Ambach. A comment on your last question, Mr. Chairman. 
The task that vou have outlined is a nugor public education task if 
vou will. I don t mean education in school, but how does the public 
become alerted? There are many publics, so it may be a task of 
identifying lots of different targets with the message. The difficulty 
IS that it is not a happy message. It is a very somber, very sobering 
message, and there are an awful lot of folks who are in leadership 
in this country, and I am not iust talking about those who are po- 
litical, but those who are in other positions, who don't particularly 
want to be the bearer of those pieces of news. The task of having 
independent studies such as Marc Tucker has been doing is some- 
thing that must be expanded. We have to find every forum we pos- 
sibly can to get across the essential economic message. That is the 
flrst message to be put across. 

The education message follows it. To get an understanding across 
this countnr and a commitment, across this country to do some- 
thing in schools, where only 25 percent of the total adult popula- 
tion actually have a youngster who is in school— 76 percent don't— 
is always a problem. It is absolutely critical to hit where you are 
expecting, or could expect, to get the greatest take on the mes- 
sage—that is on pocketbook issues. What is likely to happen over 
the next several years with respect to standard of living? What can 
each person do to change the slope of that curve? That brings you 
back mto the education message. 

Representative Schkuir. Does anybody have any further com- 
ments on any of the questions? 
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Mr. Ambach. Juit to thank you once again, Mr. Chairman, and 
you, Gongreifwoman Snowe, for having us here for thii extremely 
miportant exchange. 

Nbr. Fmaob. Thank you. . ^ ^, ^ 

Repreeentative Schsukx. I think the subjeci. with which we are 
dealing, I think you four have made a fine contribution to our un- 
deratanding of it. And that is central to our itandard of living, the 
itandardof living of young people, of what young couples expect, 
the standard ofUving that parents can hold out that their young 
kids who hope to enjoy quality of life for all Americans. I know of 
no question that is more central to the well-being and health of our 
society, the fabric of our society, than the answer to this question. 

And I must say that amons other subjects— among other aspects 
of this problem, we haven't focused on is the awesome problem of 
moving fUrther and Airther down the road to a two-tier«d society 
and the noneoonomic problems faced by a society that develops a 
structured, an increasingly structured, route of young people who 
don't have the skills, don't have the education and training. Job 
skills make it in our society to produce that value added to global 
commerce that is going to sustain our lifestyles, sustain their 
standard of living, kids who know what the other 30 or 40 or 50 
percent is enjoying because they we it on television every night. 
Kids are going to resent it who are going to be *Uienated. who are 
going to be disaffected and who ultimately— many of them will lash 
out in anger one way or another. 

It is a problem that just fills me with fear and trepidation. I 
think that we have to worry about the strength of our society as a 
social entity, and that kind of bitterness, that kind of ahenation, 
that kind of resentment, that kind of jealousy, that kind of anger, I 
think bodes very ill for us unless we can seize it and handle it and 
face up td our prdDlem and have a national determination to 
produce programs and facilities and services and practices and be- 
haviors that wUl make the non-coUege-bound vouth productive, em- 
ployable, self-sustaining, independent, and full of pnde, self-respect, 
and self-esteem. If we can't do that, our nation is on the brink of a 
phenomenon that is so ugly and so offensive I don't even want to 

"*?l5rEi been a wonderfUl hearing and I ajppreciate the contribu- 
tion of my marvelous colleague from the State of Maine. And I 
thank you all and we will be looking forward to r«adiM the 
Monday morning press release with great pleasure. We stand m ad- 
journment. , , ,^ ,., . 

I would like to say one more word. I would like to express my 
gratitude and admiration to the splendid people of the OAO who 
turned out this marvelous report. We are all in their debt. 
Mr. FxAZiiR. Thank you. j w * * 

[Whereupon, at 3:41 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION STRATEGIES 



THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 19»0 

Congress of thi Unitbd States, 
subcommittes on education and health 

OF THE Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:16 p.m., in room 
840, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Scheuer and Snowe. , . , 

Also present: Steve Baldwin and Scott Borgemenke, professional 
staff members. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER, 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. The Subcommittee on Education md 
Health of the Joint Economic Committee will come to order. We 
should have a very exciting and provocative and stimulating hear- 
ing today. This is an area in which this committee and subcommit- 
tee has had an interest for a long time and we keep analyzing this 
area. We had an excellent set of hearings a couple of years ago 
that Marc Tucker helped design. His testimony today, it could be a 
bible for educators and businessmen and Governors from Mame to 
California. It is a superb piece of work. And it lacks only the addi- 
tion of those two words to make it a perfect piece of work. It is a 
terrific, brilliant piece of work. 

I'd like to get on with the testimony with no further ado. Our 
country's performance for non-college-bound youth is an outrage 
and a disgrace. It should be a matter of national shame. There is 
no industrialized country in the world that so abuses, so ignores its 
non-college-bound youth and is so indifferent to its 8ua»ss or fail- 
ure, that invests as little in their well-being and their education ad- 
vancement, their skills advancement, their ability to process infor- 
mation as the United States. There is no developed country on 
Earth that is as little concerned with the length of time from 
school to work and making that transition an easy natural positive 
one and a good experience for a young person. It is as if we refused 
to learn what the rest of the world is doing. It la as if we want to- 
ss if we were shouting from the mountaintops, we don t give a 
damn about our non-college-bound kids, we don t give a damn 
about the health of the American economy, because that s what it 
is all about. We are measuring our national health and well-being 
in ways that are totally inaccurate, do not reflect the facts at all. 

(1) 
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We look at the well-being of American corporations, that is a 
veiy bad indicator of what is aoing on in our country. You go into 
an automobile showroom and buy a Chrysler car. It is likely to be 
manufactured by Mitaubiahi, desiimed by Mitsubishit manufactured 
by Mitsubishi in Thailand with Thai workers. And I don't blame 
Chrysler for that Bi our perception and our treatment of our 
young people means that we haven't learned yet that we are in a 
global economy. Who is the biggest employer, the single laigeat em- 
ployer in Singapore? It's General Electric. May th^ proeper. May 
Chrysler prosper. But their activities do not necessarily contribute 
to the weil-bein^ of the American workers. Eighty percent of our 
work force is aihng and failing the test. The top 18 or 20 percent of 
executives, people with specialuBed skills in advertising and market- 
ing, consumer electronics, high technology, they are doing brilliant- 
ly. They are appealing to the world mar&t for their talents. 

Our American advertising agencies. New York City, are being 
now taken on— what is the right word— they are being retained by 
foreigners all over the place. Political consultants in Washington 
are being retained by foreigners. Does that mean that the Ameri* 
can economv is healthy? Not at all. The American economy, the 
health of the American economv, ought to be judged by what 
American workers add in terms of value-added to global commerce, 
and then you will see that when Chrysler manufactures the car 
that is designed by Mitsubishi, manufactured by Mitsubishi in 
Thailand, end when General Electric has an enormous percentage 
of its conf^umer electronics and other things numufactured In 
Singapore, you will see that by the test of value-added produced by 
American workers, they are not doing very much for the American 
company. 

I criticize them not. They understand that we are in a global 
economy, but our government doesn't understand that we are in a 
global economy, because if our government was concerned with the 
80 percent of American youth in our schools who aren't probably 
college boimd, we would be dealing, if thev understood, that the 
health of the American society depends on the productivity of these 
young people, what they can contribute in terms of value-added 
service to the global economy. Then maybe we would look at this 
success and failure very differently than we do now. Our present 
disinterest, our present unconcern, our present unwillingness to 
spend on their education even a fraction of what other developed 
countries around the world do, should be a cause of national con- 
cern. It is a disgrace and I hope that this hearing will shed some 
more light on the subject, on this subject that the subcommittee 
has been dealing with for some time. 

I would like to yield to my distinguished minority colleague, Con- 
gresswoman Snowe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOWE 

Representative Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too want to commend you and the panelists on being here today 
for what is a very important subject when you consider the fact 
that 65 percent of the jobs that we are creating today will reauire 
something more than a high school diploma. By the turn or the 
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century there will be 75 percent of thoee jobs. We recognise that we 
have to do far more in our educational syatem than we are dohig to 
addrew not only the current needs but future needs. And especially 
for those who do not seek out education beyond secondary educa- 

*^*So, I want to welcome our distinguished guests here today be- 
cause it is a very critical issue I think to the future of this country. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include in the record a 
complete written opening statement. 

Representative Schkuir. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The written opening statement follows:] 
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WHITTIM OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOHE 
X VOOLO Un TO VEUXME OOK DXRXMOXtBID (V mm 

mi fODM. wooaaicm xt a umm noxn mocsn. xy noxn vxn 

BZim AMD BIDS THIT DAT WB DXB* TBX8 KXOTXOM CAM BS XM TB 
raRM OP POraOL 8CB0OLXII6 OR XV LBMHXW A nW JOB 8EXU.. MXTBBR 
ORB OF nB8B POMS OP BOOCATXOB X8 MQB8 ZMPOMAIIT THAU TBB OIRBR. 
BACB BBQ0XRB8 A C0H8XDBBABLB AMTOT OP BPPORT AMD HAS COmBXBOTBD 
BQUALLT TO TRB LAB6B8T BCOMMXC BKPAM8X0M XM aXBTCBT. 

POR TBB OBXTBD 81ATB8 TO CORTIBOB TW8 CDRBBBT PBRXOD OP 
BCOMNIC GBOIfn, WB A8 A BATXOB MOST BTBBBOnODI OOB COMKITMBNT TO 
PBOVXDXNG TBB PBOPIB ACADIMXC 8XXLL8 BBBDBD TO 8UCCBBD XB TBB JOB 
HARKBT. TBXB CQHKXTIIBBT DOBS HOT BBCBBBAWXI.T HBAM IBCBBA8XB0 TBB 
AMOOBT OP PUnXM ALLOTTBD POB BDOCATXOH. XT HBAM 08XHQ TBB 
AVAILABU PQHDS MBB BPPXCXBHffLT. TUB Xi TO KBT TO A 
BDOCBBBPUL BDOCATXOH 8T8TBH. X HBUXBIB TOD ABD UXMi PORRABD TO 
HBABXHO TODR TB8TIH0HT. 
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Representative Schiubs. All right. Thank you very much, my 
colleague from the State of Maine. 

We nave a panel of four diftinguiBhed witneeses, whom we will 
hear in turn. In the order they will testify, our witnesses are: 

Franklin Frazier, Director, Education and Emp>l<^ent Issues, 
Human Resources Division, U.S. General Accounting^ Office; Ray- 
mond J. Uhalde, Administrator, Office of Strategic Planning and 
Policy Development, Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor; Marc S. Tucker, president, National 
Center on Education and the Economy; and dordon M. Ambach, 
executive director. Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Let's hear our first witness report on a GAO study that was done 
at my request and the request of Representative Gus Hawkins, 
chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee. Let's hear 
from Franklin Frazier, Director, Education and Employment 
Issues, Human Resources Division, the U.S. General Accotmting 
Office. We're delighted to have you here, Mr. Frazier. I say to you 
and all of the witnesses that your prepared statements will be 
printed in fiiU at the point in the record at which you testify. 
When you are all fmisfied testifying, I am sure that we will all 
have some questions for you. Please proceed for 5 or 6 or 7 min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN FRAZIER, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT ISSUES, HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, U.S. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE [GAO] 

Mr. Frazikr. Mr. Chairman and Congresswcman Snowe, I am 
pleased to be here today to share with you the results of the GAO 
study on employment preparation of noncollege youth in the 
United States and four other countries, England, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Japan, and Sweden. 

The United States has a worldwide reputation for providing its 
youth extensive opportunities to attend college. However, our coun- 
try falls short in significant respects in the employment prepara- 
tion of many noncollege youth, most notably in equipping them 
with literacy skills and providing them an effective transition from 
school to work. 

Employers largely agree that entry-level >» bikers should read at 
least at the eighth gnde level, but some 20 percent of young Amer- 
ican adults function below that level. GAO projects that by the 
time they reach age 26 about 9 million of the Nation's 83 million 
youth now aged 16 to 24 will not have the skills needed to meet 
employer requirements for entry-level positions. The 9 million con- 
sists of approximately 6 million dropouts and about 4 million high 
school graduates who lack high school competency. 

Now, I would like to address three conditions of American educa- 
tion that keep many of our non-college-bound youth from being 
adequately prepared for the work force. First, many children are 
not ready for school entry or fall behind in school and are not ade- 
quately helped to catch up. Significant investment is beiiig made in 
Head Start for comprehensive educational, social, and other serv- 
ices to poor 3- and 6-year-olds, as well as in Chapter One programs 
for remedial instruction primarily in elemenvary school grades. But 
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th» magnitude of the problem is such that theee programs faU 
short of reaching the bulk of the children in need. The early lag in 
basic scademic skills hamper progress throughout the school years 
and in subsequent work lire. 

A second condition of American education is that schools are not 
linked to the labor market. About half of U.S. youth go to college 
after high school. However, many of the other half receive inad- 
equate nreparation for employment Many high school students are 
not made aware of work requirements or work opportunities. Nor 
do they see the relevance of schooling to work* ana, therefore, are 
not motivated to do well in school. How the departing student pro- 
ceeds in the labor market is r^arded as the responsibility of vhe 
student or his or her family. Few institutional bridges are available 
to help noncoUege youth make the transition from school to work. 
Left to themselves, laige numbers of high school graduates and 
dropouts flounder in the labor market, jobless or obtaining jobs 
that do little to improve their skills for future employment. 

A third condition is that training after hiffh school is limited for 
young people who don't go to college. After leaving school, "second 
chance programs, such as the Job Training Partnership Act, reach 
only a modest proportion of youth needing employment and train- 
ing assistance. Other noncoUege training also has shortcomings. 
For example, proprietary schools with appreciable public fundinjg 
enroll larse numbers of youth, but the traming in many schools is 
not effective. Apprenticeship programs generally are of high qual- 
ity, but they serve relatively few youth. 

Now, I would like to discuss some practices used by foreign coun- 
tries to prepare their non-college-bound youth for work. The four 
countries we reviewed— En^^land, West Germany, Japan, and 
Sweden— have national policies to develop a well-qualified noncol- 
lege work force. These policies are based on the conviction that 
such a work force is vital for national economic growth and inter- 
national competitive ability. Specific practices vary by country, 
Thev are rooted in difTerent traditions and thev may be accompa- 
nied by problems of their own. Still, the following approaches 
shared by some or all of the four countries may be relevant for the 
United States. 

First, we observed that in the foreign countries educators expect 
all children to do well in school, particularly in the early scnool 
years. Some schools in the Unitea States often accept that many 
children will lag behind. 

Second, schoob and employen working together guide the transi- 
tion from school to work to a greater degree than in the United 
States. For example, in West Germany the school-employer link in- 
volves an extensive apprenticeship. And in Japan almost all high 
school students seeking work are placed in jobs through their 
schools which act as an agent for the public employment service. 

Third, competency based national training standards are devel- 
oped and used to certify skill competency. In the United States, 
certificates for trainees often certify only that they have completed 
the proffram* 

Fourth, the foreign governments invest extensively in jobless out- 
of-school youth ofTering remedial education, training, or job place- 
ment U.S. employment and training programs are available to rel- 
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atively few youth. England guarantees every jobleei 16- and 17- 
y«u>old oui<>f-«chool youth up to 2 yean of work experience and 
training. Sweden guarantees education, training, or work for every 
jobless out-of-school teenager. Sweden's municipal authorities are 
responatt>le for following up on every 16- and 17-yearold not in 
school or not working, and pursuing an individualised plan for his 
or her education, training, and employment. Once the youth are 
age 18 th^ become the responsibility of the public employment 
service which provides such services as placement in traininis pro- 
grams and jobs. 

Now, I would like to discuss the implications of these foreign 
practices for U.S. education. We believe that there is a need for 
more effective leadership and a national commitment to meet 
worksidll problems. How well the Nation does in educating and 
training youth who do not go on to college is a vital element in 
shaping our long-term tA>i\iiy to generate economic growth, com- 
pete effectively in the world economy, and improve productivity. 

Tlie following warrants consideration by Feideral, State, and local 
governments to improve performance in ec^uipping our youth: First, 
strengthen the commitment to have all children attain the academ- 
ic skills necessary to perform effectively in postseondai^ education 
or in the workplace, lliis includes, for example, expecting all chil- 
dren—and I repeat ail children— to do well in school. Improving 
the status of teachers, expanding early intervention programs, and 
providing adequate educational resources are important imp^- 
ents. Next, develop closer school-employer linkages to upgraae the 
school-to-work connection. In particular, we should better orient 
students to work requirements and opportunities, including the im- 
portance of educational effort to work success; promote combined 
education and work— apprenticeship type— programs; and more ef- 
fectively assist youth to attain suitahle entry employment. 

Finally, we should improve the quality and utility of school and 
industry training programs by encouraging the development of 
training standards and certifying levels of competence. 

We recognize that the primary responsibility for education and 
training rests with State and local governments, but adoption of ef- 
fective strat^es nationwide to improve our productive caoability 
and international competitiveness will require strong leadership 
and a more active Federal role. The Department of Education to- 
gether with the Department of Labor should play such a role in 
stimulating State and local officials and industry and labor repre- 
sentatives to work more effectively to equip our noncoUege youth 
to meet the Nation's need for well-qualiiled fUture workers. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Representative Schkukr. Thank you very much, Mr. Frazier. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frazier follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN FRAZIER 



fowmf or CAP tittiwow n wumuB wmmiwu 
Bl B,l, IIP WHIfll gTOfWlii Wl WIMITIB 

HweftLtwi WW wTwnawHf 

Th« United 8tat«i hai a worldwide r«put«tion for providing iti 
young p«opl« •xt«niiv« opportunity to «tt«nd coll«9«. But it 
falls short in smploymsnt prspsrstion of msny noncoll«9« youth. 
Many childrsn art not raady for school sntry or fall bahind in 
achool and ara not adaquataly halp«d to catch up. High achool 
atudanta racaiva littla oriantation to job raquirasanta or 
opportunitiaa^ and littla aaaiatanca in waking an affactiva 
tranait^on from achool to work. Aftar laaving achool « govarnmant 
training programa raach only modaat proportiona of naady youth; 
privata training programa alao hava ahortcominga* 

Tha foraign count riaa wa raviawad— England , waat Garmany, Japan > 
and Swadan— hava national policiaa aimad at davaloping a wall- 
qualifiad noncollaga work forca. Spacific practicaa vary by 
country and oftan antail problama of thair own, but tha following 
approachaa aharad by aoma or all of tha four countriaa may hold 
promiaa for improving U.S. education and training: 

Foraign achool officiala axpact all atudanta to do wall, 
particularly in the aarly yaara. A notabla practice in 
Japan and Swadan la to allocata comparable reaourcea to 
all achoola. 

schoola and employera ayatematically guide youth in 
their tranaition from achool to work. Almoat all 
Japaneae high achool atudanta obtain joba through achool 
recommendationa to employera. Hoat ifeat German 
noncollege youth enter an apprenticeahip program. 

Germany and England develop competency-baaed national 
training atandarda and certify akill competency. 

Large proportiona of job)eaa out-of-achool youth receive 
aaaiatanca. England guaranteea work experience and 
training to all auch 16- and 17-y«yar-olda . In Sweden, 
the guarantee appliea to all teenagera. 

Recognising that there are alwaya limitationa on how readily 
practicaa can be tranaferred, and that aignificant change may 
require additional reaourccA, the following warrant 
conaideration by the U.S. federal, atate and local governmentat 

Strengthen the commitment to have all children attain 
the academic akilla neceaaary to perform effectively in 
poataecondary education or the workplace. 

Develop cloaer achool-employer linkagea, particularly to 
expand apprenticeahip-type progiama and to help youth 
obtain auitable entry employment. 

Encourage development of akill traini/)g atandarda and 
competency certification 
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Hr, Chairntn and HMbtra of th« SubcowmittM? 

I as ei«aa«d to b« h«r« today to ahart with you th« r«aulta of 
GI^O*a atudy, co«pl«t«d and r«l«aatd laat Mnth, on mploy»«nt 
prMaration of noncoU#9« youth in th« On4t«d Itatta and four 
foreign countrit*— Ingland , r«d«ral Republic of Q«r«any, Japan, 
and •••dtn.l Togtthtr with th« Houat Iducation and Ubor 
CoMittM, you had r«qu«at«d that QhO rtvitw th« education and 
training atrattgita of th« Unlttd ltat«a and atvtral •conowic 
co»p«titor nationa to identify foreign practic«a that »ay hold 
prMia« of improving th« •ducation and training of noncoll«g« 
youth in th« United ltat«a, 

ror our atudy, w« r«vi«w«d littraturt on tht U.S. and fortign 
training atrat«gi«a, conault«d with txptrta, and apok« with 
lcnowl«dg«abl« p#opl« in t**^ fortign countrita. focua oii O.S, 
w«akn«aa«a and fortign atr«ngtha. Doing ao la not int«ndtd to 
d«nigrat« U.I. atrtngtha nor to iaply that fortign ayatMa art 
trouble frM. 

■■DMCOWHr if p Tlfl iOOC^TIOM 

urwHi W m ia4iLLiui IWtm 

Th« United Stat«a haa a worldwide reputation for providing ita 
youth txttnaivt opportunity to attend colltgt. Howtvtr, our 
country falla abort in aignificant r«ap«cta in ••plv-yntnt 
pttparation of wny noncoll#g« youth, Moat notably in •quipping 
thM with n«c«aaary literacy akilla and providing th«n an 
•ffactiva tranaition fro* achool to work. 

h gr«at d«al of attention ia b«ing paid to th« nMd for 
iBproving U.I. education and training, particularly aa a Mana of 
Mintaining intarnational co»p#titiv«n«aa. Tour aubco««itt«« a 
pr«vioua haaringa hava pointad to tha concarn that young workara 
daficianciaa in acadaftic and Job akilla iaptda our nation'a 
aconosic growth, productivity, and ability to coapata with othar 
advanc«»d high-akill nationa. liwilar concarn warka raporta by 
tha OtpartiMnta of Ubor, education, and C^^V^*' ^ ^ ^ 
Haaaachuaatta tnatituta of Tachnology, tha Hudaon Xnatituta, and 
tha Hilliaw T. Grant Foundation, 2 to naaa only a faw. 



Itiaining It rataaiaat Praparing Woncollaqa Youth for Baployant 

acoMiaaion on Morkforca Quality and Uboie Narkat tfficiancy. 
Inwatinq in PaoPlat h I trataoy to Mdraaa »»arica'a Workforct 
gTiTa T iili. BapartiMnt o! Ufcor, Pariouioa, Hichaal, 

ilcKard Caatar, Hobart lolow, and tha HIT Cowwiaaion on 
tndttatrial noductivity. Nada m A»frie>» tygaininq tha 

I, Jonnaton, wiiii" 



Tha MIT Praaa, lllli Jonnaton, Hiiliaw, and 
ntn^in r.w..w*. workforca 2iiii Work a nd Workara for tha Twanty- 
firat Cantury . Hudaon Inatituta, Juna I9i7| U.S. Cong raaa, 
SoUl iconomlc Conmittaa. -Tha Education Oaficit," h Mport 
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Bmploy«rt Itrg^ly agrot thit ttntry Itvtl worktri ihould rtid tt 
iMtt at tha aighth grada laval. But aoma 29 parcant of young 
Aaarican adulta function balow that laval* toployara point outi 
too I that tha incraaaing tachnological contant of Mny antry joba 
raquiraa 11th or 12th grada raading and eonputation akilla. QM 
projacta that by tha tiM thay raaeh aga 25i about nina million 
of tha nation'a 33 nillion youth now age** 16 to 24 will not hava 
tha akilla naadad to Mat anployar raqulrananta for antry 
poaitiona— 5*5 million dropouta and 3,8 nillion high achool 
graduataa who lack high achool compatancyt 

waif atttdapta do ooorly 

Hany childran^ primarily from lon-incoma familiaai ara not raady 
for achool antry or fall bahind in achool and ara not adoquataly 
halpad to catch up. Significant invaatmant ia baing mada in Haad 
Start for comprahanaiva aducationali aociaki and othar aarvicaa 
to poor 3 to 5 yaar olda^ aa wall aa in Chaptar I programa for 
ramadial inatruction primarily in tha alamantary achool gradaa. 
But tha magnit'ida of tha prot^am ia auch that thaaa programa fall 
abort of raaching tha bulk of childran in naad* Tha aarly laga 
in baaic acadamic akilla hampar prograaa throughout tha achool 
yaar a and in aubaaquant work Ufa. 

tcboola Dot linkad to labor markmt 

About half of U*S. youth go on to collaga aftar high achool. 
Howavari many of tha othar half racaiva inadaquata praparation 
for amploymant. Many high achool atudanta ara not mada awara of 
work rr.quiramanta or opportunitiaa* Mor do thay aaa tha 
ralavanca of achooling to worki andi tharaforai ara not motivatad 
to do wall in achool. How tha daparting atudant procaada in tha 
labor markat ia ragardad aa tha raaponaibility of tha atudant or 
of hia or har family* raw inatitutional bridgaa ara availabla to 
halp noncollaga youth maka tha tranaition from achool to work* 
Laft to thamaalvaa, larga numbara of high achool graduataa and 



Sunnarising tha Haaringa on **Compatitivanaaa and tha Quality of 
tha Amarican ttorkforca ,** Oacambar 14i 1988; U.S. Dapartmant of 
Labor, toploymant and Training Adminiatration. Work-Baaad 
Laarninqt Training tearica'a workara . 1989; u*S. Dapartmant of 
Ubor# U.S. Dapartmant or B<Sucation# ani U.S. Dapartmant of 
Commarcai A Joint Initiativa, **Building A Quality Workforca,** 
July 1988; Tha William T. Qrant Foundation. Tha Poraottan Half: 

Non*CoIlaqa Youth in toarica ^ intarim Raport. commiaaion on 

Woric^ Family and citisananipi Januaryi 1988. 
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dropcutt floundtr in tht labor nark«t, jobl«M or obtaining jobi 
that do littlt to improvt thtir ikiUi for futurt •uploymtnt, 

Liaifd po«t-— coDdanr tr^itttnc 

kt fz Uaving ichool, •itcond chanct" program!, luch ai th« Job 
Training Partntrahip kct, raach only aodaat proportiona of youth 
natding MployMnt and training aaaiatanca* Ma cannot quantify 
tha nuab^ra praciaaly, but JTPA# tha largaat aacood chanca 
prograa, traina laaa than If parcant of naady youth, Por thoaa 
who participata, tha prograna tand to davota linitad attantion to 
litaracy akiUa, and tha Job akill training thay provida ia 
ganarally quita briaf (uaually laaa than 4-1/2 »ontha) . Othar 
noncollaga training alao haa ahortcowinga. Thua, propriatary 
achoola with appraciabla public funding anroll larga numbara of 
young poopla, but tha training in many achoola ia not affactiva. 
lippranticaahip programa ganarally ara of high quality, but aarva 
ralativaly faii youth. 

Tha four countriaa t#a raviawad— England , Fadaral Rapublic of 
Qatnany, Japan, and 8*#adan— hava national policiaa to davalop a 
nall-qualifiad noncollaga youth work forca. Thaaa policiaa ara 
baiiad on tha conviction that auch a work forca. ia vital for 
national aconomic growth and intarnational compatitiva ability. 
Ipacific practicaa vary by country, ara rootad in diffarant 
traditiona, and My ba arconpaniad by problawa of tha ir own. 
•till, tha following approachaa aharad by aoM or all of tha four 
countriaa nay ba ralavant for tha Unitad Ctataat 

(1) Ma obaarvad that aducatora axpact all atudanta to do 
wall in achool, particularly in tha aarly achool yaara. 
SoM U.8* achoola oftan accapt that «any atudanta will 
lag bahind. 

(2) Schoola and amployara working togathar guida tha 
tranaition from achool to work to a graator dograa than 
in tha Unitad Stataa. 

(3) Compotancy-baaad national training atandarda ara 
davalopad and uaad to cartify akill coapatancy* In tha 
Unitad Stataa, cartificataa foi: trainaaa oftan cartify 
only program complation* 

(4) Tha foraign govarnmanta invast aitanaivaly in moat 
joblaaa out-of-achool youth, offaring ranadial 
aducation, training, or job placamant. U.8« amploymant 
and training programa ara availabla to ralativaly faw 

youth. 
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P»PhaaU on all youth doing wll in «chool > In th«a« foreign 
couniri«a, school otziciala 9«n«raily try to 9iv« all young 
p«opl« an 9yn atart. Notable practicta art to avoid grouping 
youth by ability in th« tarly gradta^ dtvott aptcial attention to 
atud«nts with learning dif f icultita^ pay ttach«ra r«lativ«ly 
Mil, and allocate cowparablt rtaourctt to all tchoola. 

Jap«n«a« aducatora hava high •ip«ctatlona for all atudanta, Th«y 
aaaun« that all youth who try hard anough can achi«vai and thua 
•ncouraga atudant affort and p«raavaranca. Furthar, aach atudant 
la lad to valua achitvanant >f tha antira claaa, th«rtby halping 
aaaura that claasitataa do not lag bahln; luch attltudaa likaly 
contributa to a low variation in Japanaa^ atudanta' ganarally 
high taat acoraa. Tha variation in acoras ia far laaa among 
Japanaaa than U.S. atudanta. 

In Japan, taachara hava high atatua and raapact. Moat coma from 
tha top third of collaga graduataa. Thair baginning aalariaa ara 
highar than thoaa of anginaara. In waat Oarmanyi a«condary 
taachar aalary acalaa ara aimilar to thoaa of judgaa and doctora 
amployad by tha govarnmant. Taaching in tha Onitad Stataa doaa 
not Mjoy tha aama atatua and aalary traatra«nt. 

Practicaa of tha foraign countriaa amphaaita providing aqual 
•ducational opportunity to all youth ragardlaaa of diffarancaa in 
aocioaconomic atatua and acadamic talant. Japan providaa uniform 
taach«r aalariaa and par capita achool funding, ao that poorar 
araaa ara on par with affluant onaa. Iwadan providaa axtra 
raaourcaa to naady achool a auch aa thoaa in ranota rural araaa or 
in araas with p^oportionataly mora immigrant youth. In tha 
Unitad Stataa, local annual par atudant funding rangaa from about 
12,990 to 16,999. ^nd taachar aalariaa vary widaly by atata and 
local araa. 

Uaiatanca in tranaltion from achool to work . Tha fortlgn 
countriaa try to amooth tha tranaition frow achool to work for 
noncollaga youth by providing atudanta with occupational 
information and guidanca whila in achool, combining achooling 
with work axparianca and on-tha-job training, and offaring job 
placamant aaaiatanca. Inployara play a aignificant rola in thia 
tranaition into •mploymant. 

Following ara axamplaa of how foraign countriaa prapara and 
guida youth into tha work forcat 



In 1913, Engliah achoola raformad thair curriculum to 
provida oriantation to tha world of work and atructurad 
work axparianca to all aacondary achool atudanta. Alao, 
apacial taachara work with «*caraara officara" from tha 
public amploymant aarvica to provida youth with job 
information and placamant aaaiatanc*. 
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— In wait Q%zmr,y, tht ichool-tmploytr link involvai an 
•xt«niiv« ipyrtntictihiPf nhich guid«« lUoat all non* 
colUgt-bound youth from ichool to raployMtit. touth 
b«gin •ppr«ntic«ihipi at ag* 19 or 1€ and th« training 
uaually laata thraa yaara. Tha young paopla typically 
apand ona to tuo daya a *#aaii atudying vocational and 
acadanic aubjacta in atatc-run vocational achoola and 
tha raat of tha Mak racaiving oo-tha-Job traiolng fro« 
anployara. In addition to imparting apacific akillai 
tha appranticaahip syataa ia naad to aociallia youth 
into tha world of work aa wall aa to kaap up with 
tachnological changa* 

— Japanaaa noncollaga youth gat Joba alaoat aicluaivaly 
through achool-avployar linkagaa. Alaoat all high 
achool atudanta aaaking work ara placad in joba through 
thair achoola, which act aa aganta of tha public 
amploywant aarvica. tach high achool haa tiaa with 
aaployara who aaaign a cartain numbar of joba to tha 
achool for ita graduataa. Hora praatigioua aaployara 
with battar job offara raoruit froai highar rankad 
achoola. Japanaaa amployara uaually baaa hiring 
daciaiona on achoola' racoMondationa* which ara baaad 
on atudanta* gradaa and **bahavior** auch aa attandanca 
racorda. 

Swadan providaa work oriantation to all youth aarly in 
tha achool yaara. ay aga fiftaan, atudanta cosplata aiK 
to tan waaka of work oriantation. atudanta chooaing a 
vocational fiald ara typically trainad in achool but 
alao bava practical training with an anployar. h IU% 
initiativa adding a third yaar to vocational high achool 
prograaa includaa work atparianca for 61 parcant of tha 
yaar* 

a>eoqniiad akiU atandatda * Oamany in particular* and aora 
racantly England, aaak to maintain quality occupational training 
by taating and cartif ication to Aaat national atandarda. 
Trainaaa who paaa coaipatancy taata racaiva nationally racognitad 
cradantialai which aaiployara look to aa avidanca of akill lavala 
of potanVial hiraa. Bngland'a national Council for Vocational 
Oualificationa haa baan working with induatry to davalop national 
■kill ataudarda. Ondar ¥aat Oar«any'a appranticaahip ayataa, 
coaMittaaa of govarwiant, a«ployar, and union rapraaantativaa 
davalop appranticaahip curricula # aiaiiinationai and cartif ication 
procaduraa. Tha practica of aatabliahing akill atandarda and 
cartifying what trainaaa know contraata with tha coMon 0.8. 
practica of cartifying couraa coaiplation and not nacaaaarily 
attaimiant of apacific akilla. 

Eatabliahmant of national training atandarda involvaa induatry 
and govarnmant cooparation. Othar implawantation practicalitiai 
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«*n«raiiy provld* aitansivt •••istanc* to joblais youth. 

tn9Und 9uaiantMi avaiy jobltss IC and 17 y«ai old out-of-achool 

Tt"S "f r"^•«P•'^•"=• •nS^tralnm^ althSuSh 

It It In piocais of laviiing how tho guaianto* ii iaploMntod. 
Swodon 9uaia.it««i o^ucatlcn, tralnln9; or work to ovSinSb?.;. 
out-of-achool tMna9«i. i'^tian'B Municipal authoiitioa ar« 
r«.pon.ibl. for follo-in9 up .vry 1« and 17 Ji.r ofS "ot !n 
•Chool or «orkin9, and purauin9 an individualii*.ij plan for hia or 
h«r oducation, trainin9. and raploymont. one* outh aro aoa 18 
thoy b.com« tho r.iponiibility of tho publiS «p?oS«St aCfJiJ!; 
ISd'^Jobi'' " Pl-c««int in trSininJ prSJrli^ 



roLiCT comtPiKATiom 



nllff'S'^i"?' ^" P"P"in9 noncoll«9« youth for raployaont in th* 
Onit.d stataa and approach*! idontifiod in for«i9n countries 




9n 



dcvalopod out of thoir own tradition!, ar« antiroly appropriate 

v'^ir"'*" •"Ploy»«nt rathor than 9oin9 on to 

coll«9a ahould not datract from widaly available collaaa 
opportunity in th* Unitad Stataa, a practica in which our country 
««n«rally aurpaaaaa ita forai9n coapttitora. country 

!»• bcliava thara ia naad for aora affactiva laadarahip and a 

national commitmant to aaat work-akill probloaa. How wall tha 
nation deaa in aducatin9 and training youth who do not 90 on to 
ilirlll ilA vital alamant in ahaping our long-tarm ability to 

5"^'!^^'^' -conoaic growth, .nd coapata 

attactivaly in tha world aconomy. 

Tha following warrant conaidaration by tha fadaral, atata, and 
iSf'JoSthr™"*"" ^"P^v* nationwida parforaanca in aquipping 

~ Strangthan tha conaitaant to hava all childran attain 
tha acadaaic akilla nacaaaary to p«rfora affactivaly in 
poataacondary aducation or tha workplaca. Thia includaa 

««!Jh*?,i!Ji!f**^?r"2"? "ttantion to thoaa 

youth traditionally doing poorly in achool. laproving 
tha ima(ja and atatua of taachara, adopting inatruction 
mathoda and othar innovationa to ancouraga atudant 
affort; axpanding aarly intarvantion prograaa, and 
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providing adtquatt tducational rtaourc^a art important 
ingc«di«nta« 

Davalop cloaat achool*amployar linkagaa to upgrada tha 
achool-to-work connaction. In particular, wa ahould 
battar oriant atudanta to work raquiramanta and 
oppor'-.unitiaa, including tha iiiportanca of aducational 
affort to work auecaaa; pronota coaibinad aducation and 
work (appranticaahip-typa) prograaia; and nora 
affactivaly aaaiat youth to obtain auitabla antry 
anployniant. 

Improva tha quality and utility of achool and induatry 
training programa by ancouraqing davalopmant of 
training atandarda and ctrtlfying lavala of compatanca. 

Wa racogniia that tha primary r«aponaibi;ity for aducation and 
training raata with atata and local govarnmanta. But adoption of 
affactiva atratagiaa nationwida to improva our productiva 
capability and intarnational cooipatitivanass will raquira atrong 
laadarahip and a mora activa fadaral rola« Tha Dapartmant of 
Education togathar with tha Dapartm#nt of Labor ahould Pl«y^ 
auch a rola in atimulating atata and local officiala and induatry 
and labor rapraaantativaa to work mora affactivaly to aquip our 
noncollaga youth to maat tha nation'a naad for wall-qualif iad 
futura workara. 

Mr. Chairman, thla concludaa my praparad atatamant. 1 and my 
coUaaguaa would ba plaaaad to raapond to any quaationa. 
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RepreMntative Scheuir. Now we will hear from Mr. Uhalde of 
the Labor Department. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. UHALDE, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF STRATEGIC PLANNING AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT, EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Uhaldi. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and Congreetwoman 
Snowe. I am pleased to nave the opportunity to teetiiy before you 
today on youth employment and training iaeuee. ThiB subject is a 
xnaiw priori^ of Secretary Dole and the Employment and Training 
Administration. Aad, Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for your inter* 
est and leadership in this area. 

The Department of Labor generally agrees with the findings of 
the GAG report. Insufficient attention is given to preparing youth 
in the United States for employment and this is particularly true 
for those who don't complete college. These workbound youth if we 
may call them that» are primarihr left to their own devices in seek- 
ing to enter the labor market. Generally, they receive little struc- 
tured assistance from the education community or employers. This 
nonsjystem results in a significant waste of time» energy^ and pro- 
ductive capacity on the part of both young jobseekers and employ- 
ers. 

The GAG report recommends that more school-employer linkages 
be developed^ particularly to expand combined education programs 
and to assist youth to obtain suitable entry-level employment. 

The Department of Labor strongly supports this recommendation 
and as part of Secretary Dole's work force quality agenda we have 
lodged an intensive effort to seek ways to do a better job of assist- 
ing Americans youth in making the critical transition from school 
to work. 

We also have been participating with the National Center for 
Education and the Economy^s Commission on Skills of the Ameri- 
can Workforce on the forthcoming report and look forward to its 
release. 

It is now widely recognized that the skills of many young work- 
ers and many young people who have or are soon to enter the labor 
force are no longer aidequate for the economy, the economy which 
we are in now and the economy that we face in the future. The 
pace of innovation is eipected to accelerate. Increasingly, higher 
job skill requirements combined with a shrinking youth lihor pool 
make it imperative that our vouth leave school with strong basic 
skills and are work ready. Although there are existing programs 
for assisting youth and making the school-to-work transition, they 
are really very limited in number and do not constitute a system 
nor do they constitute a national strategy. Non-college-bound vouth 
primarily work through an informal network of friends and mmily 
to find employment. 

We find it particularly significant that the GAG report finds that 
foreign countries invest proportionately more per capita than the 
United States in noncoUege youth education and training. 

According to the GAG report, the post-high school investment in 
those high school graduates who do not go on to college averages 
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only about $1,800. The absence of a sustained or structured support 
for non-college-bound youth in the school-to-work transition poses 
special hardships on our most disadvantaged young people. Manv 
will experience frequent spells of unemployment. Many could fall 
prey to chronic poverty, cnme, or drugs. But it would be a disserv- 
ice to think that a lack of school-to-work transition is only a minor- 
ity issue or an urban problem. Its impact is really far wider. The 
bridge between school and work for non-college-bound youth is fre- 
quently unemployment. ^ , , 

In Cictober 1988, the Bureau of Labor Statistics data tell us that 
16 percent of the previous June's high school graduates not en- 
rolled in college are unemployed. The unemployment rate for drop- 
outs was 27 percent and for black dropouts the unemployment rate 
was 48 percent. , . . 

As a part of our effort to call national attention to these issues, the 
Departments of Labor and Education recently sponsored a confer- 
ence exploring the problems of school-to-work transition. Two hun- 
dred leaders from education, business, labor, and government 
joined with Secretaries Dole and Cavaioe to discuss strategies for 
unplementing school-to-work initiatives at the local labor market 
level and to stimulate increased public interest and awareness of 

Wif^K) showcased tieveral foreign and domestic approaches for 
assisting youth in the iichool-to-work transition and we will shortly 
publish proceedings from the conference in the form of a white 
paper. We would be pleased to share it with the chairman of this 

subcommittee. «. ^ . j , * i 

The conference is part of a larger effort to develop a range of al- 
ternatives for assisting American youth. Clearly, we must look pri- 
marily to the States and local communities to implement solutions 
that best reflect local circumstances. However, we feel that the 
Federal Government does have a critical leadership role to play in 
calling attention to the problem in proposing strategies that State 
and local communities should consider. Such strateoies mwht in- 
dude strengthening existing services such as counselinff, skills as- 
sessment in our schools, and more efficiently utilizing the employ- 
ment service and the national occupational information coordinat- 
ing committees and Stete committees. . . . J 

We should consider mfi^or systemic changes in which education 
and business would collaborate in preparing young people for em- 
ployment. These policy options should include continued improve- 
ment in our second chance systems like JTPA and the JOBS pro- 
gram for youth who fail in school or who are failed by the school 

An alternative to traditional classroom instruction that has been 
effectively used in apprenticeship for a number of years and in y<> 
cational technical training is the applied learning method. Applied 
learning can be an effective tool in increasing the motivation of 
workbound youth and it must be an integral component, we be- 
lieve, of any comprehensive approach to assisting studente in 
msJung school-to-work tr ansitions. 

We would hope that an alternative learning approach can be 
used to significantly upgrade the academic and occupationally re- 
lated education of young students not preparing to go to college. 
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Many of these students are currently enrolled in what is known as 
•1 fippw** track. Too often a schoors general track does not pro- 
vide high quality occupational training or academic education that 
a young person needs to enter the world of work. Promising efforts 
are now underway in a consortium of 13 Southern States under the 
auspices of the Southern Regional Education Board to better inte- 
grate academic and vocational instruction. 

The Department of Labor is currently pursuing two initiatives di- 
rected pnmarily to encourage curriculum change and to promote 
changes in the linkages between education and the employer com- 
munity. 

The first task is being carried out through a recently appointed 
SecretanTs Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills chaired by 
former Secretary Bill Brock. They will develop national competen- 
cy guidelines to reflect work readmees. The guideUnee are to be de- 
veloped by the commission and will serve as working definitions of 
the skill areas and the proficiencies that are required by worken 
to pursue jBmployment— necessary in reading verbal, math, science, 
critical thinking skills. Local schools and edlucators could then use 
these guidelines to develop relevant curriculums for promotion and 
graduation. It would serve as a benchmark to tell how we are 
doing. 

One of the Department's next steps in this overall effort will be 
multiple grants to develop and test a wide variety of innovative ap- 
proaches m making school-to-work transitions more efficient. We 
will also test approaches based on the experience of other countries 
such as the West German apprenticeship model and other systems 
that are described in the GAO report. We should not, of oourae, 
simply attempt to replicate the systems of other countries. Pro- 
grams must make sense for our institutions and labor markets. We 
must preserve the flexibility, diversity, and opportunity for a stu- 
dent to pursue a full range of vocational as well as educational op- 
portunities. 

The Department has identified three or four nuyor principles to 
piide our efforts as we look to the range of alternatives. The first 
18 high standards. We believe that school-to-work transition pro- 
grams should be designed to enable participants to attain high aca- 
demic achievement levels. Second, we believe that school-to-work 
transition pro-ams should motivate vouth to complete high school. 
Third, we believe that school-to-work transition programs should 
directly link the classroom curriculum to the worksite experience 
in learning. And fourth, that school-to-work transition programs 
should emphasize the participants' prospects for immediate em- 
ployment after leaving school and for entry onto a path that pro- 
vide significant opportunities not only for career development but 
continued education. 

Institutional changes necessary to improve the transition of the 
non-college-bound youth to employment will take energy, new 
ideas, and time. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Labor is pre- 
pared to make these investments. 

Thank you for your time. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Uhalde. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Uhalde follows:] 
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PDBPABED STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. UHALDB 

Nr. Chairman and l»«*«r« of thm tuboo—ltt*.: 

I u pl««Md to h«v* th. opportunity to t*.tHy b«for. you 
today on youth •■ploy.ont and training l««uo«. ThU .ubjoct U • 
Mjor priority for Socrotary Dol. and th. EMployBont and Training 
Adulnlatration. Mr. Chalr«.n, ar. gr.t«ful for your Intoroat 
.„d loadarahlp In thla ar.. and ar. pl.aa.d th.t th. Suboo»ltt.. 
on tducatlon and H..lth want, to know about th. D.p.rt«.nfa 
.fforta In pr.p«rlng young p.opl. for work. 

Mcnt r.port. hav. h.lght.n«» our aw.r.n.aa of th. probl.«a 
our noncollag. bound youth .Kp.rl.nc. In making th. tranaltlon 
froB achool to work. Th. r.port of th. HllllaB T. or.nt 
Foundation Co«i.alon on Work. FaBlly and Cltltonahlp .ntltl.d 
-Th. Porgott.n H.lf« ion-Coil.g. Youth In AMrloa", and th. 
o«i.ral Accounting Offlc'a raport on "Training Strat.gl.ai 
Praparlng Noncollag. Youth for lvloy..nt In th. 0.8. and Por.lgn 
Countrl..,- that you co«l.alon«l Mr. ChaltBan. gW. u. v.luabl. 
data and highlight th.a. v.ry a.rloua problo*. 

Th. D.p.rti«nt of Ubor g.n.rally agr... with th. finding, 
of th. CAO r.port. Inaufflclant att.ntl6n la glv.n to pr.p.rlng 
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youth in th« Unit«di Statti for Miployaont and this is 
psrticuUrly trut for thoit «fho don*t ooi^lsts collogo. Thoso 
^iwrk-bo. nd youth'' srt primarily Itft to thoir ovn dovicos in 
•••king to ont^r th^ Ishor asrk^ti th^y r^Miv^ little stnietursd 
•••istsncs from tho oducstion oonunity or oi^loyors. This "non- 
■ystOB" rosulti in s lignificsnt vssto of tiM, onorgy and 
produotivo capacity on tha part of both ycning job aaakars and 
aaployars. 

Tha GAO raport racowiands that aora school-*a«ployar linkagaa 
ba davalopad, particularly to axpand coid^inad aducation and work 
programs and to assist youth to obtain suitabla antry-laval 
aaployaant, xha Dapartaant of ubor strongly supports this 
racoanandation and aa part of Sacratary Dola*s Work Forca Quality 
Aganda va hava launchad an intansiva af fort to aaak vaya to do a 
battar job of aaaisting Aaarican youth in Baking tha oritiosl 
tranaition from achool to vork. 

Us alao look forward to tha raport of tha National Cantar 
for Education and tha Economy 'a Coaaission on tha Skilla of tha 
Aaarican Hork Porca, which will ba ralaasad ahortly. Ha 
undaratand that ihia raport will lay out a oo^)rahanaiva policy 
fraaawork and stratagy for raiaing tha akill lavala of young 
paopla anJ othars who naad aaaistanoa to ba ooapatitiva in tha 
labor aarkat. 

It is now widaly racognitod that tha akilla of aany currant 
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vortera and Mny young p%oplm who havo or aro aoon to ontor tho 
labor foreo aro no longar adaquata for an aconray in which 
tachnological advanoaa hava tranaforsskl tha natura of work* And 
tha paea of innovation ia axpactad to accalarata during tha 
1990 'a. 

Haeant data ralaaaad on young adulta (aga 21*25) in tha 
Unitad ftataa by tha national teaaaaMnt of Iducational Prograaa 
indicata that a ralativaly aaall proportion ara likaly to ha 
proficiant at vodarata or ralativaly eo^plax taaka which ara 
typical of aanagarial, profaaaional and tachnical aarvica joba in 
a coapatitiva, inforMtion-*baaad aconoay. 

Xncraaaingly highar job akill raquiramanta, coabinad with a 
ahrinking youth labor pool, aaka it iaparativa that our youth 
laava achool with atrong baaic akilla and ara work-raady. For no 
garoup ia thia worm important than tha alaoat half of our youth 
who laava aacondary achool aach yaar haadad diractly for tha work 
forca. For thaa, naw intarvantiona ara naadad that cloaaly link 
laaming in achool with tha wca^kpxaca. 

Although thara ara axiating prograaa for aaaiating youth in 
making tha achool«*to-work tranaition# thay ara vary liaitad in 
nuabar. Aa Marc Tuckar, Praaidant of tha National Cantar on 
Education and tha Econor: notad at a confaranca aponaorad by tha 
Dapartaanta of tabor and Education laat month, whila thara ara a 
nuabar good achool -to-*work prograaa, coaaunitiaa raally do not 
hava a aohool -to-work lyitU* Noncollaga bound youth primarily 
work through an informal natwork of frianda and family to find 
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MployMnt. 

N« find it particularly significant that tha OAO raport 
finds that foraign countrias invast proportionataly aora par 
capita than doas tha Unitad Statas in noncollaga youth •ducation 
and training. Japan and tha luropaan eeuntriaa atudiad in tha 
OAO raport invaat axtanaivsly in praparing youth for aaployMnt 
and vorking nith joblass out ->of -school youth to nssura thaa a job 
or furthar aducation and training. Unfortunataly, currant 
aaploysant and training prograu in tha U.S. raach only a modaat 
proportion of at-risk youth. Purthar^ according to tha OAO^ 
tha post-high school public invaataant in adueating and training 
youth nho go on to graduata froa col lags avaragad about 115, ooo^ 
vhila tha invastaant in thoaa high achool graduataa who do not go 
on to collage avaragad only about $1,300. 

Tha absanca of sustainad or atruoturad aupport for 
noncollaga bound youth in tha achool -to-vork tranaition iapoaaa 
apacisl hardships on our aost diaadvantagad young paopla. 
Without inVanaiva aaaiatanca in making tha tranaition to 
saployaant, aany will axparianca fraquant apalla of unaaployaant 
and aany could fall pray to chronic povsrty, criaa or dmcf * But 
it would ba a diaaarvica te think of lack of achool to work 
tranaition aa only a ainority or urban problaai ita iapact ia far 
widar. 

Tha coat of loat oppoitunitiaa both for aaployara and young 
paopla ia high. Tha bridga batwaan achool and work for non- 
collaga bound youth ia fraquant ly unaaployiMnt. Tha unaaployaant 
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nt9 for mil l««*lf yMr«*el4s in this (.juntry is about triple th« 
i'«t« for tho gmorol populatieni with sutostantiolly higher r«tM 
for 4ropouts and bloclui* Ihmv has bMn • tantfanoy to aaeriba 
thaaa high rataa to young paopla*a tasting tha job aarlcat during 
this tiM in thair livas. Moimvar high youth unaaployMnt is not 
oha^aetaristic of such Mjor aoonoaic ooq^titors as Hast Oaruny 
and Japan. Aooording to Buraau of Ubor Statistioa data, in tha 
Unitad Statat in Oetobar of ifSi, IS parcant of tha pravioua 
Juna*a high achool graduataa not anrollad in collaga vara 
unaaployad. Tha unaaployMnt rata for dropouta naa 27 parcanti 
and for black dropouta tha unaaployaant rata naa 43 parcant. 

For a larga sagaant of tha youth populationi tha tranaition 
to vork ia ceapriaad of intamittant and part-tiM aaploymant' 
alternating with full-tiaa work at joba raquiring faw akilla, 
Thia aituation say hava baan tolaratad in tha paat baoauaa joba 
in tha Unitad SUtaa wra plantiful and am^loyara had an adaquata 
aupply of applicanta froa vhich to aalact. Consaqiiantly 
aaployara vara not too conoamad vith tha inforaal^ tiM-* 
cunsuaing and unatrueturad job axploration prooaaa axpariancad by 
many youth. Homvari aa tha labor forca grovs aora alovly during 
tha naxt dacada» aaployara aay ba facing a ahortaga of akillad 
workara and a long, inaffioiant tranaxtion of Aasrioan youth froa 
aehool to work will no longar ba accaptabla. 

As part of an affort to call national attantion to thaaa 
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issues, ths DspsrtMnts of Labor and Iduostion raoontly sponsored 
• oonfsrsnos sxploring ths problM of tbo •chool-to*vork 
trsiisltlon. Two hundrod iMdsrs from aduostion, buainass, labor 
and Qovamaant joinad with Saeratsriao Dola snd Cavstoa to 
disouss strstagias for iaplaMnting achool-to-vork initistivaa at 
tha locsl labor aarkat laval snd to atlaulsta incraaaad public 
intaraat snd svsranaaa of tha aeboel-to-vork iaaua. Va slao 
showssad aavarsl foraign snd doaaatic spproaehaa for sssiating 
youth in ths school -to-vork trsnaition. I9a will ahortly publiah 
tha prooaadinga from thia oonfaranoa snd will ba plaaaad to ahsra 
with you tha idass snd rscosMndstions of this 9«thsrin9 of 
sxpsrts snd concsrnsd psrtiss* 

This confsrsncs is psrt of s Isrgsr effort to davalop s 
rsngs of sltsmstivaa for sasisting Aaarioan youth in aakiiKr tha 
oritiosl trsnsition from school to work. Claarly va Mat look 
priasrily to Ststss snd local ooaaninitiaa to iaplaaant aolutiona 
that baat raflact locsl circuastsncaa • Howavar, va faal that tha 
Padarsl govsmaant haa s critics 1 Issdsrahip rola to plsy in 
cslling sttantion to thia problaa snd proposing atrstagisa that 
Ststss snd locsl eowinitiaa should conaidar in sddraaaing thia 
iaportsnt nationsl issus* 

fluch s continuua of strstagiaa aight inoludat 
(1) atrangthaning axiating aarvicaa auoh sa oounsaling %M 
skills ssssssaant in our achool ayataaa, snd aors 
afficiantly utilising raaourcaa thst srs svs ilabls to 
ssrvs high school youth such ss ths taployaant Sarvica 
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•nd th« MatioMil and §Ut% oceupatioiMil ZnfoiMtion 
Coordinating Cowittoosi 
(2) Modifying ourrioula to rofloot tho ourront and futuro 
vorkplACo and bottor intograto aoadoaic and voo«tion«l 
•dttoation; and 

(3) oonsidoring Mjor systraio changos in which oducation 
•nd bttsinots vould ooll«bor«to in proptring young 
pooplo for nployMnt* 

Thoso policy options should inoludo oontinuod iaprovoMnt of 
our "socond ehanco" systou for thoM youth vho fail school or 
•ro failod by tho achool syatow, such as ths Job Training 
Partnorship Act prograas and JOBS (tho now oducation and training 
program for volfaro rocipionts) . 

It should also bs notod that ths upcoming rsauthoritation of 
ths Carl D. Psrkins Vocational Idueation Act is liksly to promots 
nsv connsetions botvssn aosdsaio and oooupstional skills and 
curricula. With ths psssags of thsss provisions, thsn should bs 
oppprtunitiss for JTFA and vocational sduostion to shsrs in 
dsvsloping and utilising nsv curricula and to^inology to toseh 
basic skills in ths oontsxt of occupational ly orisntsd oducation* 

An altsmativs to traditional classroom instruction that has 
bssn sf fsctivsly ussd by vooational/tschniosl sduostion is ths 
spplisd isaming msthod. iy making sxtsnsivs uss of oxssplss and 
problsas drawn from ths rsal world, applisd Isaming osn bs mors 
sffsctivs in tsaching soma studsnts than traditional classroom 
instruction. 
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Applied Itarning ean bt an tfftetivt tool in inertaiing th« 
Motivation of workbound youth and suit bt an integral eoaponont 
of any eoaprohonaivt approach to aiiiiting itudonti in aaking tho 
•ehool*to*work traniition* Tangible outeoaoa aro poworful 
Motivators for youth. Finding joba faator, gotting bottor 
•alarios, and having groator opportunitioa for advaneoMont aro a 
fow of thoso Motivatori. Aa work*bound youth too work rolatod 
•ducation pay off in attractive raploymont, thoy aro bottor ablo 
to rolato education to thoir own avbitiona* If atudonta havo i 
claarar vision of tha Moaning and valua of occupationally-ralatad 
•ducation, dropout rataa can ba raducad. 

Wa woulU hopa that altarnativa laarning approaches can b« 
uaad to significantly upgrade the academic and occupationally- 
related education of young aiudenta not preparing to go on to 
college. Many of theae atudenta are currently enrolled in what 
ia known aa a ••general track.** Too often a achool*a general 
track doea not provide high quality occupational training or the 
acadOMic education that a young peraon needa to enter the work 
force and be a productive eitiaen. 

ProMiaing efforta are nov underway in a conaortiua of 
thirteen aouthern Statea under the auapicea of the Southern 
Regional Education Board to better integrate ecadOMic and 
vocational instruction. The conaortiua ia regularly aaaeaaing 
thoae who coMpleted vocational education couraes in thes^ achools 
to track progreaa over tiMe in raiaing acadOMic akilla. 
InforMation froM thia initiative ahould be helpful in 
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rMtrueturiim th« "ganaral track** and vooational •aueation 
prograM laading to mov •tUetiv Imminq mt thm a«eondary 

Th« D«part««nt of Ubor*a initiativoa Will bo diroctod 
primarily towarda tvo araaai (1) oneouraging ourriculua ehangoa 
that rofloct tho do»anda of tho vorkplaeo and (2) promoting tho 
ehangoa and linkagoa that aro noodod within tho oducation and 
oaployor conunity to inoroaao tho oonnoetion botwoon school and 
vorK, foatoring a amoothor tranaition to a Maningful caroor 
path. 

Tho firat taak will bo carriod out through tho rocontly 
appointod Socratary*a Comniaoion on Achioving Nacoaaary SKilla 
(SCAHS) chairod by forwar Socrotary of Labor Bill Brock, that 
will dovolop national compatoncy guidolinoa that rofloct work 
roadinoaa. Tho guidolinoa dovolopod by tho Coniaaion will aorva 
aa working dofinitiona of tho akill aroaa and prof icioncioa 
oaployora roguiro and workora nood on tho job«*«*what*a nocoaaary 
in roading, vorbal, Mthi acionco and critical thinking akilla. 
Loca) achoola and oducatora can than uao thoao guidolinoa to 
dovolop rolovant curricula for pro»otion and graduation* 

Ono of tho Dopart«ont*a noxt atopa in thia ovorall of fort 
will bo to award Multiplo granta to dovolop and toat a broad 
varioty of innovativo approachoa for aaaioting youth in Mking 
tho achool-to-work tranaition. Tho aodola Muat includo ono 
couon olomontt Thoy aro to introduco or oxpand work-connoctod 
looming within tha oducational oicporionco of tho partioipanta. 
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Th« r«lationihip bttvttn tht itork*eonntett4 Itarniim empontnt 
and th« elastroon laarning eonpontnt aay vary froa aodal to 
Medal. Wt will also tait approachtt batad on tha axparianea of 
othar eountriai lueh as tha Watt Oanan apprantieaihip aodal and 
othar ayataas which ara daieribad in tha GAG raport. 

Wa should noti of eouriOi aiaply attaapt to raplieata tha 
systaas froa othar eountriai* Our •ehool*to*«iork prograai auit 
raaain trua to our uniqualy A»ariean valuaii and, thay suit aaka 
aanaa for our institution! i including our labor aarkat. Whila v* 
will try to taka advantaga of innovativa and affactiva approachai 
that axiat aXsavharai va auit praian/a tha divariityi flaxibility 
and tha opportunity for a studtnt to puriua tha full ranga of 
aducational opportunitias that ii tha hallaark of our acation 
systaa— anabling thaa ^o aat claar, achiavabla goala yat avoiding 
tha rigiditias of narrow "tracking.** 

Looking to tha Jutura of School *to*Work Tranaition 

Tha Dapartaant of Labor has idantifiad tha following 
principlaa for guiding our afforta aa wa look at tha ranga of 
altarnativas that aay ba halpful for Aaarican youth in making tha 
critical transition froa school to work; 

o Mi^h Btandarda : School* to- work transition programs 
should ba dasignad to anabla participants to attain 
high acadaaic achiavaaant lavals. 
0 staying in School s School-to*work transition programs 
should aotivata youth to complata high school. 
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o l^ ^ivififl Mort t^Mrnitiai 8chool-*to-«orlc tr^niition 
pro9raM ihouia directly link th« claiirooM curriculum 
to work 0ito oxporiono* and looming, 
o I fpiftvnt «fi<t gmyra t School-to-work transition 

proqrus ihould onhanco tho participants' prospocti for 
inodiato aaployBant aftar laaving achool, and for 
•ntry on a path that providaa significant opportunitias 
for continuad aducation and caraar davalopaant* 
inatitutional changaa nacaiiary to iMprova tha tranaition of 
non-collaga bound youth to aaploy»ant will taka anargy, naw idaas 
and ti»a. Tha DapartMant of Labor ia praparad to Mka that 
invattmant. 

Mr. Chaiman, this concludaa ay praparf » atataaant. At 
this ti»a I would ba plaaaad to anavar any quaationa. 
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Repretentotive Scmunt. Now, we will get to Mr. Tucker. I want 
to pay tribute to Marc Tucker for playing an enormoualv critical 
role in helping in the design at well at the organization of our first 
set of heannn several years ago. So, we parucularly welcome you 
again today, Mr. Tucker, with a profound vote of tnanks for your 
past creative service to the work of this subcommittee in exactly 
this same area. Please take your 5, 6, or 7 minutes right now. 

Mr. TucKKK. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MARC S. TUCKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER ON EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY 

Mr. TucxiR. I appreciate the opportunity that you and Congress- 
woman Snowe have given me to address what I regard as a terribly 
important issue, as vou do. I must say that one of my many memo- 
ries of that series of hearings is how uninterested tKe press was in 
the entire undertaking. I think you would be happy to know that 
the report that we are about to come out with, inspired in part by 
those hearings, is generating an interest in Uie press which fwould 
never have predicted. 

What you began a couple of years ago is beginning to bear a lot 
of fruit. 

Let me describe the commission to which I just referred and you 
asked me to talk about this afternoon. Among its members are a 
number of people who appeared in the hearings 2 years ago. It is 
chaired by Ira Mac[aziner, an international business strata con- 
sultant, and cochaired by two former Secretaries of Labor, Bill 
Brock and Rav Marshall. There are nearly 30 members in all. I 
will not list all of them. There are a wide variety of people who 
have distinguished themselves in many roles in American Ufe. 
They include Tom Kean, former Governor of New Jersey; Jim 
Hunt, former Governor of North Carolina; Kay Whitmore, the 
chief executive officer of Eastman Kodak; James Houghton, cMef 
executive officer of Coming Glass; John ScuUey, chief executive of- 
ficer of Apple Computer, and a number of other CEO's of leading 
American tirms. The union heads include Owen Bieber of the 
United Auto Workers; Bill Lucy from AFSME, Ed Carlough of the 
Sheet Metal Workers. Also, civil rights leaders like Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, John Jacob of the Urban League, and a number of 
education leaders, a list too long to mention. This group has been 
working since last summer in the arena that is Ming addressed 
this afternoon by this subcommittee. 

They have gone at it a little differently than most, and in par- 
ticular with respect to our study approach. We put together a team 
of some 28 executives loaned by a number of firms and government 
agencies, including the Department of Labor. This research team 
gathered data in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Simrapcre, 
and Japan as well as the United States. The study lasted almost a 
year and was conducted at a cost of well over $1 million. Many of 
our findings confirm those that you have have hfwtd from the GAG 
and others and some go well beyond them. 

Let me just quickly summarize if I may where we are at the 
moment. Your initial comments are exactly accurate with respect 
to our assessment of the situation. Our special concern is with 
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those people who don't go to college. Thoie people, 70 percent of 
our peopifr-thoie who do the work of thie country 

Rraraientative Schsubr. Do the work of what? 

Mr. TucKOL Do the work of this country. They are our 
lineworkert, our frontline workers, our blue-gpUar workers, our 
noneiempt worke-% call them what you will. They are the people 
with their sleeve^ rolled up. They are the people upon whom the 
economic ftiture of this country laroelv depends. When you oom- 
para their fote with the fate of people in other countries who play 
the same role in their society, the result is frightening. ^ . . 

The Urban Institute produced a report 2 years aso that showed 
that the level of poverty among children in the United States is 
more than twice that of any of the eight European countries which 
they studied. Our kids start off at an enormous disadvantage. One 
in five of our kids grows up in poverty, '^ley ''S «>ll«*»l£ 
one-third at least of our fronthne labor force. Kids who start <«r 
with health problems in many cases, psychological problems, defi- 
cits of various kinds are at an enormous disadvantage before they 

arrive at school. . j *i i 

A great deal has been written comparing the educational per- 
formance of our system with the educational performance of the 
countries with which we compete. Let me just pull out one statistic 
to make the point. The performance of our kids, particularly those 
who become our bluecollar work force, is well below that of a 
number of the newly industralized countries with which we com- 
pete. Now, what that means is that the educational attamment of 
much of our blue-collar work force is well below that ofpeople who 
charge one-tenth or less what we charge for our labor. We are talk- 
ing about a very laige fraction of our population who cannot craa- 
pete economically because they cannot compete educationally. We 
iu« rapidly getting to the position where the kids commg out of our 
schools in the general curriculum are not going to be qualified to 
earn the minimum wage. That is already happenmg to a substan- 
tial fraction and the numbers are going up. . ^ . ^ 
The comparison, however, with other education systems does not 
stop at academic performance. Roughly half of the kids who go to 
our schools are in what many people refer to as the general cur- 
riculum. A recent report on vocational education from the Govern- 
ment commission on that subject told us that only about 26 percent 
of vocational courses are taken by the kids in the general curricu- 
lum. About twice that fraction are taken by the kids who go to col- 
lege. Now, of the kids who take vocational courses, a smaller frac- 
tion still takes courses that prepare them for specific occupations. 
Of the kids who take courses that prepare them for specific occupa- 
tions, only 40 percent wind up in occupations that relate at all to 
the courses that they took. ... *u * u * 

Now, if you do the back of the envelope arithmetic on that, what 
you would come up with is that less than one-eighth of the luds 
who go directly into work from school take vocational courses that 
prepare them in any way at all for the work that they are going to 

**^Now let me contrast that with the countries with which we com- 
pete. We are competing with countries in which the vust uityoi ity 
of students who go into the work force without going to college par- 
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ticipate in a pnyram lasting anywhere between 2 and 4 years 
b^ond the age of 16, the purpose of which is to give them specific 
occupational and vocational skills. There is no parallel to that in 
the United States. Those occupational skills in those countries are 
built on a standard of acadeinic achievement that has no parallel 
in the United States. When our kids leave school and go directs 
into the work force» th^ mill around in the labor market untu 
their mid-20's. Maior employers in this county do not employ kids 
dirsctlv out of high school. They have no way of assessing the qual- 
ity of those kids. So, they go to the suburban shopping malls and 
get jobs as clerks in retail stores or comparable emplc^ent in a 
series of dead-end jobs interrupted by periods <rf unemployment. 

Finally, at age 26 or 26, they start to Join the regular labor force. 
Now, compare this 26- or 26-yearK>ld kid whose academic perform- 
ance is below that of a South Korean and who has had virtually no 
specific occupational training to the average l9-yearold in Switser- 
land, Qermanv, Denmark, Sweden, and Holkmd who has a far 
higher level or academic performance and who has built first rate 
specific occupational preparation on that base. By the age of 19 
that individual is a long way ahead of our 2&-year-old* 

Add to that the fact that nearly a quarter of our kids drop out of 
school, much larger numbers in areas of high concentrations of 
povertv— and virtually nothing is done. Virtually every other ad- 
vanced industrial country makes a determined etrort to pick those 
kids up and bring them back up to their general educational stand- 
ards. A surprisinglv large fraction of our kids end up setting their 
GED. Thev do it through their own initiative and effort, not be- 
cause we nave put an institutional system in place to brbig Uiem 
up to reasonable academic standard which the GED is not. i must 
say that getting the GED is a real testimony to their determination 
and nit^ out it is hardly a testimony to our institutional planning 
and foresight. 

You put that whole picture together and what it amounts to is 
this: Our kids start oft behind the eight ball before they get to 
school because of the much higher proportion that live in poverty 
here than elsewhere. Thev are still nirther behind when they leave 
school because their academic attainment is far behind and their 
vocational preparation is virtually nonexistent. 

We do next to nothing to accomplish the school-to-work transi- 
tion for the viist minority of kids who do not go to college. Most of 
the experts to whom I have talked say that we have the worst 
school-to-work transition program of any of the advanced industrial 
countries. Likewise we do next to nothing for the large number of 
kids who drop out of school. And^ finally, once these kids get into 
the work force^ what they find is that the proportion of the private 
training dollar that is spent by firms on their own employees is far 
higher than in other countries for the managerial^ professional^ 
and senior technical workers and far lower than in other countries 
on them, on the frontline worker. 

What vou are looking at is a system of cummulative deficits 
starting from births compared to our foreign competitors^ such that 
by the time our frontline workers are in their 80^s^ they are far 
behind their competitors elsewhere in the world. The fault is not 
theirs, it is ours. 
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One other point witli respect to the findingi—— . 
Re^«i^taUire ScHiUHTThat is a wonderfiil closing Une. 

^^wKtuoor. Then I will stou and save it for later. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Tucker foUows:] 
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PXBPAHBD STATEMENT OF MA8C S. TUCKER 



L«i iMbttin. Mr. Chairmafl. oy •ipr«Mn« my ipprMlaHM tar IN oppMunMy lo omm uim 
yw MM •ftin tnih* M»ie of iM «i«wy ,1 we ahimn mmmm. tSTim M /MiimE i 

quaittymevN Mphtr en tht pubNe •gtndt. ethtrt wlH loin m In HimMno you tor Mur 

SUM Of tho Affltnean WerMeret. • »ro|o«t el tN NMMti Ctmor on MkMMon tm ttm 
!?irrL.i^«®.!T!5lI« « T" *• tn M««r Vom city noil UMMty. Whta I un 

2?Ji?!!II Jlflf^I* " '•*''»^««*««. ' would 00 iw «• Mmm ourtlMlnw. 
wliloh I hoH wW 00 Of mtorow lo into ooiwwiMh. 

Pifil. howovor. I ttouM tfoterlbo mo OommlMlon iooH. MMy ot lit iMfl*ofB ait won known 
to yoy. h«vh>9 lotlNiod le init Comminoo In iho torlot oi twtrtnoo to wwen i Mm rMtrrotf. TN 

^ MaouMor. in Intomouonal bwlnoM otrMiy oOfiMMm. Tlw nimWuHiMl m 
cMlrod »y IW ■roM in« nty Morthall. Mti formor ul. toorolorlH of UOor. AMOt H 
^a^l *JL *Tiy^'*''* Jim Hum o» Mofth Coiollno antf TMi Koon of Now Mmr. UAW 

»loano«oioouttv«o«onoueto«eyort.oeo m«r»iow« won tvor 4M t tit ■■inilii iii 
aormany, Donmani, §mtun. ir«uno, Jtotii tri mo «m umm Ot^tt m ..ihi 
may IM mt nwat OMoNod Momotienii MrOMoV^^ Zl!^ 

Jilll'^SJir? .h'llll!!lll!.1f '•^"V**"* ' •» P^i* « *««^ «n an 

^l*?""'!"* '"•^ ^* Committion wao tolo lo kuM up a pMiiro of aMU Oa^oloowon! 
from imioaM»nofocompi«it and lirranoinottan any aiooniWodioSo. 
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tramino wt lr«m*MM «Mrk«n I* tn« •! Mm* •( our t«r«lffl tM^pMMn. 



prvWM MMi MfO toM waMNf MMt Mar art at ««r*. 



piMpiMi TMirMfntr«« gap wan lilt ooM9««MtMd«MMta|in MOM*. TkayaaMMIieW 
iiwir iiaai M|it. 

That aaatna «a fea IM 0«'> takM In aoffla «( n» maM advMiaad MuaMataai aati^^ 
vitN««. Thaaa»«raaifcan»aa««>airiiraia«ii and aura naiuniiinB. An* tha raaiito (raiv 
dNiaram. iiuaaallirwttaaartaiaaariawiwaiaiiaraaiartHaiiiifciaayi^^ 
i.»rtapaaiiaaiairaaiii««iaanapa«itoiiiaf». h. japan. «Mfa m ••m* "■«■'•' •• 
hiati aa aw awi. »"t««->« wafca laaa thaw waiy 

flaar. iaaariiiany.ar a <iai»>aw»aWnot>iai»iaaiariea rtiw a M aafat>laai^ 
aoanariiy.Mdihair ii»«o«^M«»i«r»«»n»««»^Maiiaii«aauaaaai 

in tMa laaiian. i MaeriN ina aanaoquaneti ot our nagioai ai tha naa^ aalaw Wua aalar warkoro 
ana uw poactaa ai4 inatmitieno wit oampoiiiefi hava ant In ptaaa le piavWa lar a oMM wan 
loica. MyMM|Maa.My«u«maaa.iina(taurooiiwaa»aiiiiNaiiipmiiaaaan«iaUiiiM 
liatao - W0 iMnk wa aan da »attor ~ but lo HiuMiiato tna aiianwihaa, la iiNw «Mi la «ana 
by aaumnaa that lako tita araMam lonauiiy. 



Thrao voara aia. till Wiogonham. Meloreiat vieo-FraoMlom lor Uuoatlan aM TraMng. eamo 
bolero tMa aubaammlttoo ona aaoeribod tno iion it ano el the ftnn'o aMufMn Chtoafo itlanii m 

^^^^^^^^ MAIff* 



•Wf Mvt tMut T.lOO PMPit: reuoHty 3.100 or 9.300 orf ffOAiotion MffcOfi. Ot tUtl f roup, 
wf htvt toyotf mat i.OOO iten bfitc matn 9111111 ** oMlfiOi ouMrMtton. myttipiloittofi. 
Olvlolon. minoro^ f My Mf>no( com^MM Ifioilih: tlO do nil food ilwvo IM (M o^odo 
lovf I: l.tOO MOfto oonnoi tnifui 00 problom mMao/ 

«wny to mot on to«4io7 vvoN. ooyoy outomato our toolittloo... you find ttioiftoaloind 
automoiod ooolpmom opoiH Ingitoh. comoutor torfiMOfH. o( itnioit wo now novo OO.OOC. prim 
rtaoimof^ WfuiidloiitvoffioiiHorotMdldthttrMMU^ 
(n iummiAO down tito oroonlutten. tnoM minootn hi¥0 dioopooorod.' 
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INy iMMMrWlMII M IMf* MM tkw.* 

wow HOi m C t m mmttnt t—uw turn n wt mutt n W> twiwy tttf K <li> t^im 

uu m t mm w Jtym OMy. jM>n. wiiimnwMniinhwwii m wiwiiiiiiiiirimim 
HiHUr n »wiw>tii Minn iinw-tiin tm mm m , iiiiMi«i«(MMMi.wt«tif mm, 

IW tM IMM«II«I ■ «Mlk W«R OMVMM M PM M PNpM IM fngMMMM Miti WiMll M 

Ml iMffl MMMn HMi My an 10 MM nwM « I 

PfiPVId M dlNMM M Mm pOMl. 



4»»/w»»i»>i M w wwiM w MM»f m m§i un ihtu 
•/ ^# m ti/r «illi/if ft gii i0 li 

Tut miQif orttiM tfHtartfica Ntwttn tint cpumry and fur oampillloft H tlia Iml •( vavMr 
waartwNWif iatilffMtm«i9«yriMiMn. TW yata iia tfrimi lw<iy|i lipinti im 
ma rata if pavaiiy aMai eiMfin la m uiiaaa Maiaa. iiw 
ttm Maa iiiai at aiv at tiia aigM luiipaaii aau^ 
oraartnf. ly MM ai Miaai. tna poar aiM iiiMrlv aM^ 
impavartai»a« rural araaiNvamiiiMwangaaiimfiaa. TftatalalaiiMliiiiiafiMiaMlar 
•tatiatiaa far Mam Mrtamy . iaw*binn wa loM teMM (a faHMui $nmmv al aavafa 
proMM m naaWi aai phyiiaal and mantai iavalapMni). paar nuMaii al MMn Mi iiair 
mathara. inaiwaiaa an aaa. viaianaa ani drugi In iha hama antf an lha a i iaala> laan aga prafnanar 
ana daapalr. 



TNCafnmtaaian*araaaniaaoaui8Wiia.naiaavafiy. ■mwaaratMiiniNfiaNiiranwtia 
•laap an IN atiaMUi ai Mam. wfiaaa laam aana. wtia Iva in aanaM 
aarn w«h aru0 haMa. »fia ara eanatamiyhunfry. wHaaannaiaiaidialyyaNlraf aHaaaar 
wnoamtarframaaamaiinQaiaaaaa. Thaaanaataaannal<aaii>liia«rt»iaaapafclania.fiar 
can way napa ^ tnair amaama ua la warii naaiaKa mmn Wm I 



Na aaumry can hapa la praauaa a world aiaai walk laroa vtiaii to 

pevarty. Titai 20 pareant of our ei^ildran will grow up to baeoflM mara man 40 paraam al aur 

Itna warklaraa. 



Our oompatNan da not undaraund how «ra can aaniinua ttNt way. In Oarmapy. haaOfi I 
It univtrtai. matamNy atiowanett ara avaNaMa. and tha pawarfwiaw i provtdaa fopMPaa a 
tai*aiamp( aiMid aanam ai aaaut iifoo tor avary aMd uadar ina apo olio, tiiaii praiiaiawa 
Art lypiaai amana aur eampainort. Many advaiMd Mutniai aaumriaa hava puppa paPaiaa 
ttiiontt to ttturt Ihtt thtir chHdrtn trt tdaquataly pravlttd for Pirt not tho Unpad Hataa. 

No n$m $nywh$r$ m mt motm mt h$t produaad an amira work ^roa rMirMp hi§h i$cfmmi 
$km w 0on$ to wUhoyt tirtt cr$$ung $ tr/onp tcufMtion ^ t$mml adkmfiwi on wPM to 
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imtimnUmmHtm Til rriir iifiTT" ^<^-f-y * 

Mh Mgntr prapontom •( r 



iMwy«««.mMii««Mp«rpNMMi. Tiw ■NuaMM M iMi Mwrnry i« 

4MMlVMlMlM<rM««m. WMeti It wity mtny tMCf v«f« MMv* <M IMM 



I_| ma 1 ^ %m\u\ jiniinii minnti r "T i tt*^ 



■SiMfcTniiiirf ^ .^^^^ .^^^^^^^M^^mi^iwhr 

milWi H fftf iff f -""^ ii^a . ■ ■■iii ^ litiilh^ >y ilia — i ani. «# 
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Tn%f$ iff m i^f ptm$ htrr # ipMiaHom trt hloh for an lUidonla, ani ihtro ort MMntm 
riwif#i m ttN m diwic ptnomnnot. iwiion fir nmm wm^^m tiptit ti t» it titf^ 

iMt fltHtitr •! thiit mMmn% tro prtiM m tN UmttH ttilti. Our f yotsm. It tM !■ whit N 
li.iivinf^inm. wiimFt » rwiwwUMii » iwf i»i iiiigi nuni mmm mm mm 
m f hm^ $ mm i$ or muett ifimmrH mn mmM^mm mm m ptrnm mm mm 

S^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^M^^ 

www fVWSrOO lOr ii^oip* 

•M UiM* wtw trt fwt ihai. unMw MMr mMmm. tMt MiMiy MM Ml «*rMtiM apiMt Itr 

ouriMMMWiMlMyartinMhMl. Tht rHMy ii MitiwlM. PiMi Mfly MwRMMfy MM«« 

M. W Mil 1MM MIMIM «M IMMUIt Mill M MMmM MMr tIMI IMM M IM M« 
»»M<M Vm HWMf wMti MalHtiglnB MrrtMM. WWH WW KWHf ft 1M 1 lllMwH ■MlUMt. 

in iiiifiMiry iiiiiii* 

Mofi mri i/i|f omor oounirx m m wprm. wo ioiivo mar ooitffiiiig oMovtmnr If mo /om^/v or 
nofora/ o#Mr|f mrnor thmt /loro ivor* m lonoo/. H i$mw mol, w^oii wo Aio»o oomono • ao^o 
»w $mH m i 0 9mr. m do not mmct much m mmiQ arnmnmmn. Vmponmmmmi 
cmm Of loM tHil Ihiir offiprinfl ori •worMng u# ti ihiir iMMy' whiii inoH ioMiVimim 
lilnliilMtflMri. Thiy iii p^n witoroo Oiwn iiioiii w»H IBii Wirtioiii iwliK. 09$ pit 
QOoifriiiiwf^OioyOoiiivoihomiilifiiNiiiiii, For jorftr iii»if y illi if iuifi mmin ihiw 
HI iwr mmtf m mm ofo moioo niw<iip>ir mm omfm^ ^ ipiiiii iiiiiM mi mim 
otudomwHiiriiimNinyiiboM. Mot iiwprtrtwt>r« iNii iiMiim i iiWo»i iiim ^ 
Huiomi wf» titiri iHrtMilhr tnt timt ntiiriotirtiiiw, fciK fiivi iit >Oin Oi mom. Niiiii.iiiii 
ill iniM iHiOomi. boilovo tfioy can loom inyihing, ioi io. 01 ooutmi, my ^1. 

•la tho inan iiiihofwiio. a itw yoon ioo. ttw UueaiiiAii TotfUii torvtoo. m tfio p«ooooio< 
MOifai M AOiMiiiia Piaeomoftt Titii » Oaiouiui, am aanio i Mi^ 
Loo Aaiiiii iihiil oiivfnt prooominimiy low fcioomi MHpaalD Huiin l i. luipiMv (r»Md, lliiy 
ionlitoimiofOiiiMMiiirtftoigamiAifioipoi. THo^yiinupwiMiKiioimiigtiiiiii. 
Thiir loiihor. Joimo loMionto. Hod iioiOM ina iomMod anioli of iNoo oMonio iiM Mir 
paiom. ani M fiiw i M if tMiiiia III i iHo yior oMiw 10 

oiiffi. IvifyoAo M iOGiiomo trnow* ifioi mooi Wio oouW not loirr». Tfiiro oro athor ouoti 
oioflipiOi tfMi miki n pmm thai iiiiM omtfomo oia aamavi it fir Minor lovoii than tnoy do now 
m taoi. at worio oiaoo lovon 

Poof ofm mmomy ommron m mo un^oo arafoo cmtm novo no aioio mmmmm ommf man m 
doo^mtfoimboHfrntiMonnmrnmoomtfummmom. 1000000 poofio of fooawn 
•norotnioftoaof. tnoy oro omonotnotirit to oopooontiniianiaiM an ma fmyniotiiot poor a^ 
minantranMiranwtNiuftormaatfromtnom. iiit tno roooroo (0 two. Paar ana aanartty 
eniiironotmornioot. not from Mpnoton<arai.Mffanimalraaianaa. HotnoipwoaMoorvo 
thorn r ^itor. provMotf that tho lenooio hoa vory otronp moontfvoo to 000 thot ovorrono mot thorn. 

A^moor o^ffwhofo mo fookoo $mong rno eoumrto$ thoi oomomttoto mgfi oeodomie ocNO¥omom, 
gfommmn from fohaar moa/to mar mo oiydom hummomoh monM of ociilO¥omom. Pimio 
homif ma aaoo m mo Unooa Sioioo. 
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(ordinary) %m *A- (otfvaneod) lovoi uami. Donmork MMMoiOfO o •*o>< »yj«^ 
oiiiMMioo. Hi oohooi lotvoio oormicao Mioiioo mo ouiloM tafctw,il<o|>ai ootNotiiii thooo 
iultootoofidmooMOfiMniiioAfMuio ^ tho oad oi iiio n i H ory ¥fml lnm$ 
Vo«tiioiioiOi«ipo ■iimoiil.il 100 10^ 01 iWloW 

ciN«lni« imo a oOim ^mt Ooniiioiio liom. Mah amployofO fo«r •^f^J^J'^ •J*^^ 
rooimo. ooiio if tHOii romi«fii official oiaioiioiio ffOffi m$ IMIomI Cofl»lO0tto« tooi^. orfiloli 
woiiitf bo oMiir to fiovmi Sat worn ioomoo oirtmir » impforofo fft i«io oiofttfy . 



Fordooidoo. onidofM m Hio unNod tioioo fMvo ftoofi^oi iipiomiiii iiiiymiiM^Jf 
foiMi. Tni g»iim fiM iiqnifiod tnat tfio nudom fioo mot oi in tofMirofffOfOi oot by wo y o 
iAdbytfioioeilbiordofoducoiionforsroduaUon. M In tlfnlfyffig Itioi ffiuofi. K fiu afrdfM 
vfiy llitio. At boat, thoto ro^uiromonti fwvo typieally rolatad only to tN iMiii^or of oouraoi 
eomplotod wftfi a paMing Qfooo ano. m tome eaaoo, to tho nwnbof of oomtooo tifwn In oi«toln 
•uDlocto. 

m tni loot fow yoan. oomo itatot navi oogun to riquiri i« midonia topaaaan aaifnOiiHon to 
oot • diploma, but tni otanoarda for tnoaa aaimtnattora tm typlaaiy boon "minimum 
oonmotoftoyr far boiow tno atandirdi oot by mo notiono lor wMati wo oompaia (or Midinia of 
thoiomooH Many atataa navi iiii nHiO tna atandaiia m^««id tor if«miabin - • 
tntfifiri fir thi diploma ** by ineraaaino tnt raqulrai numbor of yoara of atudy in oartaln 
aboomo< a yb|oata> •Mt.bocouooabidamaariiiiiiiidfidta#omo«lrmai^ 
tnoao OMblooia. and aouraoa ari typioaiiy -waiarad dowrv- for aiudOf«a tfiauiM lo bo tmoMa to 
matlir *dllficuH* malarial, maaa niw riqulrimima fall ti tiid ti algnMtiiiit Hioroaaoo In rial 
laarnlno- 

Tltt iffid of tfio Amortoan lyatam in tni nwttvitlin if bim abidami and tfiilr tiOibiri la 
davaatatlno. Imbioyora ntva long amea loamad that tfto dipiofbo aiinffiss ofdy tfttt abiioma wbo 
hivi ft hivi diminatratad thi diioipani riquirid ti HM wtm « Hud inmifh la iioy li iN ind 
ol lenoil. •• ttwy ara mart iiKiiy ti iHir tn intry lovot tab to aamaana wttn a dtplami tfian 
wiHiaiii. baaMOO tboy pioiir dibinoiom implivooi bivo ab^ 
rculini ind dliiibani riquirid by aehoii and by moot amry lovof loba. 

At wi hivi nitii. IHth and japan«tt tmptoyirt milii iitinifvi uii if Mib iafwil i 
iohiol foiifdi and otammatlin aaaraa whin ihiy tnM impliymim diiniani. M. 



MMMff Ml iM iotinr/y *now rnaf «f 1$ #oM»fo lo fnodMrt mmtmn httml^mtfy 

Wififo, imr booai^a may na»o no mmmmtmHm m^mm^mn^ $m mm wwiia a/td 
^1 ab^ 10 db.rddn^dfitf*^^ infiiivmiiibormirfMaroifiOfMmoiami/abaaiidmi 
Miii^iriHiot^fftorAaviaiiidMMfMaiiii^ ^ 
/iiii<riatnaraitf#anfia>Nrinirprin>igrriiiiiiia<im^iioaiiif»^ 
•MdtmtoaonronriffOba^/mwitfirmirdoriaiadiniaiMOoa. Nor do tbob taoaNro ttavo ony 
innmivotooiooratiidantimioauinooyraoaartodamiftotoppoftofmoftooffomibom. Porima 
•ra tild that thiir ohMdran ari taning matNmitioa ar iilinci« btit di nm bmw ihtt thiii 
ciuriii liih thi oiMam tnat would bo roouirad for robi mootory ol thooo omOIooio or ftioi tboir 
graduatlni aaniira laek a^an tna baaie aMla raqulrtd far aueiiaa m iHa. ivin tftouoft thiy hava 
ina dipiomi in hand. At tna vary iima ihai amiiiyam ind ciNiiai iimoiam bbtirty tnat 
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9imm IMH m mm INy ntM. mt tytlM !• MMnf aHfialt It Itw pimte am 



ciliH.«fitrtttiittintrM|utmiyfMat^ia«. Whto ^Mmrttai m Mgi i Hi iitp mw» » w 
M • t liv ff MIM M MfVid toy ttw Cafpa M Mwr <M 

pfafffim. toul, »f rMf many i»iit » tn» a<f $fmm m w t^$f^$fitmi^mlnkiwm 

mif Mf pimff iMmM$. Wa apand eloaa to M.OOO for aaali 17 yoar old wiio wM atay in 
nigb aaliaol. fvan N 1^ laamlf^. but laaa man 1100 on aaaoM alMf^ 

dropout. 

Nowoomraaitnatwaninoaituationlntwadon. TN dtopom rtto m ivvoion la oioooioiliailn 
tnia eoumry. Undor iwaoiin law. ina mynial^liioa aro roaponaMa tor aportiMif VOoin 
Camara that paitorm ma dropout roeovory funailon. Indopondom ol M puido tduiatlin 
ayttam. thay affiploy oouniaiora who troon do«n ovary dropout and urvo thorn 10 vlall tha 
Oontar. ehooh out Ra prepram. and anrol lham In tho Ooidor. VOuPio odio hovo Proppid out havo 
apowofiutmooMivotoraapond. toooauaa d la aimoai Impaaiili lo pat a |i> •wiion widiayl 
ana*ioationaiefOdontiai.ttthodropouia«iiaidyidam. OnoaHdioOafNor, may aw oMiod a 
choioo amonoaartdovanotyotwhat«vo«»ouMeadaaarnadvoaeiiaaipiai^ 
aiparianea proprama. Tho adueationai propram la otoaoty tiod to iho oahaai la warn mnaltlan 
Pfopram. tout oath ara run voryMonaaNy. Tim la, mo aijimPii la oify mm m mm 
amiotura of tho aohooi. wnai la aruoiai la tna vouih Comor haa an atmoaphoia vary dho lomdy. 
II provldoa tho umo nind of aooiai aupport and aarlnp aiandan thai maai ol tliooo youdia - 
many of thorn aowaad ano njnaway ennpran •* novo laotiod prowina up. 

rnadiyrofpncppahropnuiandSivodondaanpr AvihPdMpautraiPa-^lhdraradAnparf^aama 
Pur M rna rara a/ raooroor. rhay rooorar rnp mp/Prdy of rhPPf , mm w0 turn puf Poaftt pn 
oi/ff. fur naod not**$ha can nor ti oi/r M§mmy and our aooiPrr aro ppdii fp wprft. 

Amhu ti§$ rhp wa/ir acnao/ rp arpr* fmnmion ammppmpma di rap iifpr«r. Thot lo a auanp 
tftdicf mam. tout N wai varHiad by avary axpart to whom wa talMd and toy tha ovidonao ol our 
own oyaa whan wa viaitad iha ooumnaa wo rooMrohod. 

Taka Oarmany. for aiampia Qarman youth popin laammp atoout ooeupatlona m tha aavomh 
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Willi th»F»*t»*i«««u»<»»v«Mi««Ti*iwi. jmw 



on IN 



M ht tMMf M MMI MMM tMmMI HI (At «MfM. 



iMMtr onlMMn M irilMr* tntf mMNon. til •! ttMir own oapMWO. 

Th. .nli»tf» do tun fcotn ovt 010 d>op Mnt o« tnom omgHion - many 
e«n# MOlltioiilh ir^tw" •>*»••'• "HO 10 oiiiy on whol tNy ^ 
inMllutlon .. wid MMUto ««• iyiiim »• • viiuattio •P^^"«"» 
yggi^n. wiao onoWiO »«m 10 lofttn »»»«n tlono *dV 
Mittoiunlduoioiitolrtirffl- 

tumMit $mtini$ mim »m mi eomg lo coMq$ »m hlQUir moihmM m 
MANtd did iMi itMm Of 9tiinortn. onv^ojrora *f» n^aat y.'**'^ 



J miWddW loodiiHmdf^irMO.WtfdowddOdodifdrtwiiWMi^i^ dogwood i»y »y o ^ 
oaMMd Id Mudy dfld mif fob puma: mmm. mt immtim *^"_Viy.!gy** 
fiM offlptoyto » wiK ntt m w&om m fdi dd««ddiddwdft>y 

10 dtvdMd «<» dfWlKiM Old yifuoff Ml iMM raft* •'••TJf^K^r^^ 
/remfcMoridwe/*. 

Mtny luiodOM eoumrioo novo ihoi tro viHdtloni on who »N mr Oo ywyy^ wt 
Miod. M 100(00 HI ino (iftn. dwodono it Mttd m iho "^^^ •SliJ^^SJ^ ^SL .i iti. 
otnmvk dddt lilt tdWn lor in •tudom to ptco uf mo tturttt 
tnd M lilt iriinlni pitjfdm. Thtit nttienti lyMtnit ipdttr it "rj2SlLl2!L^rJ 
(Ml M»t tfndMilttd tdouMtidMt tMn irtmino. nm 0«m|WM» SZTliSvJS^ i 
atntrai tdutdlitn. Thoto. Wt Swtdtn. iMl M»t tmpMtlttd bioad Kdllt d«d(od w dtewti 
SrSUo .0 iMiudt mtr. lirm.Mitd Utinin,. All o« (Mt. ooungyj^ igo^^ 
MM ■codofMc MtliirouM, tnj IM tpoUMtion of IIMI fcnowddto « pfOtMdi wtfli ttnm|t irt 

sivsssTmt ^ .«Mi trt«..m. ivmudiiy. iM 

mtmotrt tl (M euftpttt* Communily tnd olhtrt will cfttit i tlnolt uBilltd tytltm et 
etnnieitti iMi win iMUt imm penioii tntti|houi CurtM- 
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^ ^ ^ m il -- - ^1 itii ini iri tim mmJ^i . 

CtMMM lllftir M tM MMkll irM*t. MM JA My 

ggiy. Wit m mm n mt rt * mi^mH m mimii i . Ai«i|»MDMir««iirM|iiMiiMi 



yitiyti Mwm mi >w oh>tft. pnty , portion w tmownimy <p»iwn. Aiiri«niy40««( 
ttW MMnn «M MM tM^WMWy ipMNie ceuiMi 

UMlfVMtllOMIlrtMnf. f -r I— 

|»Mt in mot. m mam . /umm «m MMt f/Mi ffiMp«M yMMi m«h*v mJ^m 
rMinnim mntrr m nm eeimemn ^iwm meoutig mtf tfw nw* mymSiST'to tim 

^^!LT,!!!!S^^*,'!^^' r>-m»n 

eeniMCMM o( family tnd iritnM imi My can tfraw an to «•! tttalr flrat Mnaa m ttia 

Si!lJjl^III?!IlI*.irK'''L'"^'' 2!? •'^ •^"•'W** «• «•!. Oartam imi 

JlI!.Tlr! W«< "ut 01 hand by mMoia ciatt amplayara wtw «M nM Nka OM way llioy tan, 
•fiu oM oanavo. ihay oivt up ttriy. both on teftool tnd warn. raiMino tht amifTiyaiam. 

ftm larga limti In int UnHM siatat win tmpioy Mudania mtm hava jual on*<Mad Moti ttiMal 
p»ofafinQ to WON umii ihay na«a aalaMlihad aoma aon at track raaard aiNwftafa. nm 
•ecardmg ta aanMta data, it mat tha typical higti tchaai m^M* 'Ma afeatic m km labor 
markat. mevino from ana daad and |ob to aneinar (u t alaniln a itiippbti malt, or t 
ooumarpanon at a tut food aataMiahmani. for aiampla). uMI Ilia apa al ta ar ta. Than, in 
tnair mid-twantiaa. with iittia mora in iha way of aklll l.lan lhay Had at II. thay mava into ttia 
raguiar taaor maikai. no maicn lor tha aarman. ar Iwdlaft ar twlaa yautii al II. 

Somo vocational oducaiori ara moving to put mora acadamia tubaMAoa M Htelr aftartnga. Um 

r,n?!l'iy.y.'!!!?'??!.?""'"" •••'"•••^ matnamanaa ond aaianaa aiudiaa 

M an appraaan inai anawai amaama lo apply wnat ttwy ara laawdna ta atiUMwliiu tartnitoinn 

ceilHM ti ©f fif ctmMMtf preortma \m premiM • rMI Mvrt f ttitir vM«Hml frMiitta 
5omt bvK^M arHnutiiona havt wohm wuh miimi dUiMi ft MUM Mfh MhMl tirwtmHi 
tfiti iif«r 9tM wMMtOM 10 10 tteftMui oorooft m teolnoto. Aug nmo m$ mmmm mmi$ 
hivf oiwitfi dona o ooo4 job of or oPirtno ihoir Mudonit lof good cftfOM. tut. loonino it 
•rtttm M • wtieiia ihON iroomomi hoftfiy oonotlvto • lyUom t« oon^ «vim wM wo atw 
od. 

Tha fad ramaina mat our neonety tchooli ara Hmo$l mhoftf pmnm tcmwt Ut§ naadi tf m 
eeKtf oounc. 4i w poimta out aoova. avan ma noeaMMia/ touetuofi •rmtm aot a banar /ab ar 
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tmmt MM0 fMw OA M p$ai$teon^ •mmtmn mit 

tMu w Mr*, taw fwMtuM MO*** ftf Wtm. M ctrtWMrtwi •/ ''> r yf* r^?; 
9viytmg In mir tuvkoiimM MM »ft«m mu mr $n rnimg K my ^ mi 9$ to mmp*. 

Anwrtcan •mpl»»trt nw. ifMml •bout 190 MNM f«r »w>H 
HO WWton •!« IIM billion lor lirferiMl irtMno. mt * « " 

IN liiiniiitiMbitndooiMo* ■umi wnmrn m y i»< >ww nw^ 

b<rt«tn«iihit«iNndiiur«. Aocofaint lo • Mctm ubf Otywwm* 

tm* MM •< <»«»•< ••MMiMft «ip/i «>Moi *M»t a jw» *f 

M« r*«Mr fftOMUtr ti otifing inUting onmittmn Mth mtmiym i am. 
•vtiA •dMtlMA y#*M of oeM#a« mm 4911 tntnr •'••""J 

(/M pnMlUfy «' netMng tniiiing «a im /«A ft/ a/niMl iwMt M «u» a« ■ 

Only • ihW of Amtrteti •mpioyttt att tny tetmtl Imw«« « '•••J*!*?*^:!!;^ 
en IM bowoir. «•! Iho itul. Oivin th* wiy Amorletn •moMyOM •'g 'f^;*?? ^!?.^!!?!!?^ 
mMM TNy took le iNlr iMnKtn. proloM»«»i»i •^f'l^^JSltll iST 
preeiii ti pfoduttivMy impfovtimm. Tht Mui oonv woilioM play • MM»M roM In t wo 
oreciM. oomg whM ihty if • low 10 do WW mo "o* «»«•• anOniaiiaiamoM Mi •JfJ* 
So*'o orOirtiillon production. Production ond torvlci dolhrofy t-orfcoro rtooKro IIHli Ifdlnlng 
MMUii Iho wnoto •yoiont OMumoo Wty n*»o Mtio 10 oomrfeuM to pMduil and oorvioo 
in^omom. OlhoroiriOipMlidlodolMIMnMno. 

But our compowon do it dHiororttty. Tho companion w«h Japan M •"Mwolivo. Tlio •jrorall 
eioportlon o< Mlorloo tnd wagM apom on tormai irawng M mm m 
StUlM. ifeoul 1%. lut inat M vary miaMadln«. A aonanoiawy Wihjf^nion oi that 
irwiiimani goal to oiui coinr workaro. Tha kay, howatrar. la irtawial \1wm9. 

TN larga ampioyara m Japan typically maka a vary 

workara in lull lima lormai Uiinlno and than tolMw Ibal •» •^JS^S^tl'TS' 
Toyota plana wkwn two yaari to provlda two hill yaata 01 w iwno tfwwwt lo itiw ny 
oradauiaa <Wua eoitar workaro In digital aioet»nMa and "»••»••••"'••<• ?*'!""*!'. *'._.._ 
ilMananiM and alaeironiea) Miora may put tham on ttM Nno. Ttion ao<nH ma WM mwi tfowin i. 
OA mo tio irawng dooa not moan in Japan wnat N maana naw. Umm mtM W im}m » 
HM workar oomM to tha |ob wkh a vaaily hi«n«r Mmi ol •^2«7Jl*?2**2'JS^^ SIS^ 
acianoa man IN a>raraoa Amariean una workar. an anttroly ddtafaw kind 01 
MooniM poaaiwa. Aa 1 noiad at ina oofinnmo ai i«a "ZSSrilJLa 
imiata a diacuMten el a naw topic .. a now cantMl taohnalay ; «0f •'•^^-^Vlt ^^j^lS r 
a tait ta Mad. and aak avaryena to taka N liama and maawr N. m prop aMiian ^^mt amoimo 
to a aaminar at tha na»t maating, inatruction el tWa aort ta aaan aa a prtmory 
minaoart at au Hvaia ot tha Japanaaa llrm. Antr hmm> Mad«w« and formal aanwMM. 
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r im^ m 0mb$mm09tmimmt9mmm9$mmmm 

AfirvMlll fift #11 iMMffl^ If! lilt IMfin^ jAf II fllf IH^ 



^ ^ . ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ lllllinill nil lllllJl.. I 

(VMAMMMMMI. TIM IMHlfllMlMllilqMlkf llNWapnMilMMMiMMiMM 



otniiMr ■% Myrau lu. dm pm tor ky iiK> wmm. m »r •••toriM. itm 
•firi*^ "ill!! tytiM'. ito nk NwiM mTSmmmo mtahv 

!'^J!^!^*!SSfJ^*'^ OMlto(M«nilWIIMt«.'ttlMlHMlkrltWllM 
bygivWfMtMcMltallMaeaMbyotMtaM. MMIM0MN.«fMMfl«M|MHpti7t%«( 
niM pftor WH« «Mto In lull ilmt traiMni. to MMIM M fui IMN^ 
fMwSiJSw " w .Illy to Ny*nri • 

TiMUfiiMlt«MimMpfovi«ieramnrMioM(yipii^^ MMw 
««rdi M CM cipart. *Mom msms now Mv* 'waitmM MMm' piMrMM In «tiMi BuMto 
MvM* irtmino Wllortd to IM niMi « MtoMual tinptoyM. Many mmmW 
•ipMMMmino wwi progrtmt ihii •neeurast amptoyM m thtir mm iriMni tr ku* 
'/f'?"!« 'f -y>!'« ."l>^^'" wppitofi. Anfl iMtw IM MMm prwto tltow • tmaN 
•wwuw 01 nm tokto fcindt tor «o>ntii>ic <t»ato > wt m to » m»g to w m wi m <itoM»w nni 

^^mitl^JT^*'^ tfwooitod .• ■m.totonMaMMto.MMiMMMat 
lltoN flWMvroo hMly eomptrtt wnn wii« our oontoMltori - ovmi tno nowiy MdMirtoHioa 
country •( llnoMtr* " trt doing. 

u&itf toumrff eoAM^M or r/w wrwM <m or nft/tono/ aumtaltt hr mmtIM on otfkovoit mm»' 
0/ ivoMo/f iMn riw $km m muenn^ tim mm mm Mtonong tor omm toM»rM 
•no MfornM Mkor nwftor «r<f*ni. rnoM OMWitof mm* iwrtf to mtoto mm Mr «w4r Mor 
mo/ftM«r«omoAMeMMO(0oa*MrtofmonM. nwUMotfMMMAMMMtofffltoptoOMMMtt 
Mi«yN0MWMi^On|«nM0op^n*vonM«roto«.fUAMtonlv«»Mm ntotoM««to 
?'Tf IffTir* '^'•^^ •«* ••'toov «to» Atototono mhoa mm o<tootf>o» 

•««Mnto«OM«~pomopoihottoMooM~lnpoM. tiMMnooMiiioMyanoMroMMioiM 
Of Ho grooo Mmoolie product en lober mortiol moaturoa roMMv* to Mw row at luropa. Put o( 
that amount, H tpont only so poreont e( Ito tuapat an unantotoywa m aanfomainii. aon^arod to 
S« porcant in Qarmany, ano a8% in Japan ana lha Unliaa tiaiao. It pralan moaauroo that wW 
allow indivMuait to panieiaata in tha productiva iita a( tiw aaumry to toavtof iiwffl an tha «ato. 
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Tht rM umtn^ioymiw from itit iiwougn liM «tv#f •i^MMtf i.T%. 

Thi NiHtMl Liitr Mtf»i< Adimnmrwion (Alii) mh>»ywi»»^ 

mafiitife^afii. Mil H ft •ptniWt to int MHiiiinf #1 Utotr. TN mmf Uu rt^^m wi m w^ 



nuio It 1 1t 1J00. ttwptrtd tt • l to l.fOO rttit f#r tfit ••^^MfiW^ 
•itttt. Coitptl^trtrfquiftdbyltwlOftoltltfltitH"*^ 
nt«dM(f«ltMrtptfMn9tthftufhihattiviot. THttH«*«l«*^ 
Iht cttfinty m ft nttlofiti compultr Mnk. 

AMt pftvMtt ft rtlocclion tubtMy to promott Itoor mtMlty* It wNI ^yj*'^^^ 
ifwtttHftit t |ft» ptttlfttty twiy ifpw hoiw. Tilt ftftfiftrt ftltft pfvvlit tirtftfitlvft |tb 
oftunttilnft Nfvlttt, tnd rfttitbimioA pror«ra for tht ftftXittftpii. For thott «5*J!*II? 
tofWftlttmfttnoittimt, Ihf AMiwiii ptylorinowftiin«itt»tymfty«tft«ltHi»t|tteiNft4 
•rttvftiftMt. NtMdtttnoiwork./MMwMnfidtuitliiift«t«»loy^ ittMltnftl 
pottMt, puMc rtNtf wtm it tuppHtd. omy whtn oM intftt ftRtmtiivit liftvt btofi tthftutlii 
wlH wtNtra wMt thty etil tht *dolt' bt mtdt tvtlltblt. 

THIi htrdly tKt>tuttt tht Mtt ol ttrvictt provWtd toy tht Lftior Mtrkfti eoftrd. but t It OfityQH lo 
mtlct tht ptM. 



Thtft It nothing ttinptftwt to tht itbor Momtt ioftid m tho Untoi ilti H^ ^ ^^^y^^ 
oomt trt tht UMitO tttttt Cmpioyffltm 8t fviet tnd tht Uiitmpltyffitnl Oiiv9ifittlMt|Mm^ 
both ofttttd toy tht tociti Stcority Aet m tht ftOt.. UiUM «t lM>ft»ttn jtotft » y _ 
Cmpityifitnt ioivitt, tptrottd by tho tttttt undtr iftrM tti toy Itdtrtl tw. tht MPbywy 
ttrvlto hot no mtnopoly ovtr |ob tttmot ttr non-piolootltMiit* ■tttMtft tl ^ • '•Mf*^ 
i$t fUlinfl primftrily tnly low^wogt untkiiitd |otot, ftw tmptoyort t o ^ttyottod In utino lit 
ttrvltttM tt It ttfufpltt for rttpottttobtty. AItt toMMo tot ItompMn iiHMliitni, tho 
Amorttftn Jtb itfvlct it itrgtiy uneonntottd tt tht pottttftondftiy •^ ^•'^l^ A^. ^ 
untbit to tooHorm t functioft thtt tht fturopttnt tontidtr iMftl. ootmottono l»* ftppitftmt it tut 
Uftinmo thty notd to ttturt rtwtidino tmptoymtm. 

At tht ntlltnti ityti, tht Mntmpkiymtm oowptntt l ion tyoioin It ftlto unttnuttttc tt • mtttof of 
policy 10 tht trtlnino tytttm, tt it. too. ctnnot portorm t trttitti llnhinf tuntllon. ftomt 
tttttt Ctlltomlt. ConntctitMt tnd Rhodt Itlond. lor mtttntt hftvt tnttltd trftlninf tftitt 
otiittttd ihrouph tht untmpttymthi :nturtnoo tyttom. 

wt htvt nt tohortnt tftmm: tyttftmt. inttttft, m ntvt t tubtttnUfti nymtotr ol tybtytltnit 
•ypptfttd with pgbNe fundt. Thoy tro not Inoiponthrt, but thty tro MWtt tiod It on o fthothor or 
to tn mitimftiion tnd pitotmtm tytttm thot toMid mftUt mtm ttottllvo. Oimm$m im§§ 
^wH0$rttig to^/M^rt 0^ program 0$ii¥$rr $§$ncl09 from mmmufltif OftMpiOf i» /tpa: rmm 
rht finp^yffitm ttn^ ro m MuH Lk%f§cf PtogrMm. Thtio n no itfiomimti mr$ii$tm m 
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ffOfm of t^rrtot immt, •> m omm 0/ «MMtM ^nfrMW, TTMm * m mw r i^r /or item 
tny $f$i0iH m an. 



IIM« el MtoMetn It nwvino to im«9r«« mim el iimm eeivleei «vMi Ks 'Op'^rtunily oaftf* 
m.MM«iRpMenth«iweMrie«aniM. Oihef waiee ■» tig n mng le me»e m me enie 



ec •eiien. THeet wn hepMw M»«iepmenu. Bui ih» tWM Me a vwy tong way «• m m 
feuiMiAi M aneotiva laMr mamti ayMain. r 7 

Am9rtet $ tt$k 1$ re protfvci « $f$fm thti wUl pnvldt u$»nh» mMt tent thttwM be aw 
itronfu MUew »mi •• iht u eeenomie eenptUUvmeu end le an Htipiwta $ttM»rd a/ 

Tht Committion wW preppia • of poiiciti lo mm«v# mtt ob|tc(ivt. Tnnt ptilslti draw on 
12! eomptiHOfi art doing, but tnoy do ao< Mvionly imHalt mtir progrofiii. 

fizH^ ^mtwM cin ontf fiMv$ o ua«9i/o(k Amortpof? orroio^^ ono Mfli nor oa^ ooi#o%. 
Mm$m¥0$i^,th$$tni$g»§$pf0urm$ttM¥§nc9aoomp0mf$, AndOfiowtiMltaOAModto 
thi portteulof hloiory tnp viiuos of ihio eeuntry. 

THo olriioitoo ihoi othor couninoo havo umo lo piovioo lnoom»vot It tmployon lo oi^omio 
worn dmof omhr ctnnoi bo uiod horo, ii ii vory ufHHcoly mol Amorioono mUl ooroo to Moral 
itOltlatlon froiiiy railing pi)^ lovoii for tho bhio eoNar werli forco aerooo iho board %M maWno 
M vory difficult for oinpioyon to iiro thiir itaffo. at woo oono m Buropo. Wo will novo lo go 
•nolNr routo, provMlAo tmpioyiri witr^ incomlvti to roorginlio work and • groaily Inorootod 
•upply of odyeaiod M irointo labor. 

Tno jaoonooo tyotom of noii wook. during which tf»o oxamt oro givon on wMon eoflogo omranco 
docioiono oro Oiduiivoiy oaiio. producoi vary otrong inoomMt to oiudy nord. but oi o prloo 
AmortoanoaronoipropBrofltoooy. Wo nood a oyoioni thot o»o produoaa ationg inoomivoo to 

•tudy. but whi^n odH f>6f taKo luon o noovy toN of irw otudtmo. 

Tho Oofffion lytiom of duoi tdueotion eioony onobloi that country to dovolop ono of tno moot 
Ngniy troinod biuo collor wptk forces m tho world. IMH Amortoani wNl not, and ihould not, 
accept ifio Gorman moihod of dodding mo futuro of thok youth ot it nor ihould h ootllo for tho 
ngid tytttm of craft ofto occupaiionat itruoiuroo that tho Odrmono uao. 

Tha Swodioh Labor Morkat loaroi work briillamiy for that country, but wa oro not Itkoiy to 
aocopt such a strong roio for govornmoni and nood is livont a oyotom thoi oooon^hoa many af 
tho oamo onds. but by somowhot difforont moona, Thoir Youth Comoro poftorm o vHai functlbn 
m thot country, ono that is hordiy portormod at oil horo. but wo will nood o difforont tinanoino 
maettanlsm than ihoy uso. 

Tho opprooch usod by mo imh notoi ono touriot Induotry to orgonUo o cortHlcotion system for 
ihOir occupotlons one trodot it vOry ottroetlvo bocouoo II Is oHocllvoly oolf-rogulotlng. but It 
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Many coumrMi. ••MMHy km* •««i*«tlo« •^^2^J^12!S^lIi^M^^ Srt 

to buNd m own vtnion ot ttwir N|My «Me«M(ul a^pMW. 

>l(iir*4Mff »*tef*tefe« mHipiooo$« Mttt wtk. 
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Rapreientative Schiuir. We are in the middle of a rollcall vote. 
We will take a reoeis for as much under 16 minutee at we can 
manaoe to get back. It hae been a marvelous hearing so far. 

[A snort reoeas was taken J 

Kepresentative Scminau Mr. Tuckeri you were saying as you fin- 
iahed that the fortune lies not in the stan but in ourselves. 

Mr. Tucsn. That is eloquently expressed and I could 

Representative Schiubr. Do you have ftirther remarks? 

Mr. TucnR. I thought that perhaps I should defer to Gordon 
Ambach so that you can hear from all of us. 

Representative Schkukr. Very good. Mr. Gordon Ambach is a 
veiy distinguished member of the academic lesgue in this country. 
He served in a number of leaderdiip roles with great distinction 
and we are delighted to welcome you here today. 

Mr. AmACH. iliank you very lundly, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON M. AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Mr. Ambach. It was mv pleasure to serve as commissioner of 
education in the State of New York and with you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to work on many projects cooperatively on behalf of the 
Empire State. I long have admired vour work, and I commend you 
particularly for the initiative you have taken with respect to the 



I also would commend you for having commissioned, together 
with Congressman Ous Hawkins, the excellent report that the 
GAO has provided for us. 

Let me just summarize my ramarks, Mr. Chairman, and then we 
can move to your questions and discussion among my colleagues. It 
has been pointed out two or three times this morning that there is 
a very, verv close relationship between what happens in the entire 
educational system, prekinoergarten and Heaa Start right up 
through the completion of high school and beyond, with the task of 
very specific preparation for employment. Unless we have a strong, 
comprehensive educational program, we are not going to meet the 
objectives which have been so well outlined by mv colleagues. For 
that I commend you and the work that has been done to get atten* 
tion to how important it is to deal systemically with preparation 
for employment. 
I would like to state 

Representative Schiukr. I am afraid our efforts over a long time 
have been to verv little avail. I say that re^tfiiUy. 

Mr. Ambach. My colleague next to me mdicated that the atten- 
tion being given now to the prospective report, and something Tm 
about to say with rp3pect to the activities of the Chief State School 
Officers indicates your long labon are coming to an increasing na- 
tionwide recognition. What to this point may have been somewhat 
of a passing national interest in comparing the United States with 
other countries, is now stimulating consideration of what real 
policy changes must be mac'e. 

Representative Schiuer. From your lips to God^s eare. 

Mr. Ambach. I would put it this way. The end of the 1970's in 
this nation we were stunned by waking up to the effect thrt com- 
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petitora in Japan and Germany were acing us out in many, many 
rwpecto. It has taken a long time for U8 to get firom there to think 
about what it takes for our education systems in order to make the 
changes to bring us to a competitive position. But, I personally be- 
lievethat is now happening. It is action that is on the minds of the 
C3oundl of Chief State School Officers. I am very pleased to report 
to you that our top priority for this next years work is the transi- 
tion of youth fnm school to employment. It is exactly the agenda 
which you have been outlining. Now, that means we will be work- 
ing witti several States and on a nationwide basis to do several 

^ Our proposition is that we must be certain all youth are at least 
graduating from high school in this country. 

Representative Scmtun. And that means something that they 
can read and reason. ... 

Mr. Ambach. Eiwctly. It means mastery, and it means that nigh 
expectations are met. There have recently been statemento of goals 
of a 90-percent graduation rate. Our council in 1987 put a target of 
virtualiyiOO percent; we stUl think that that is rght. But it has to 
mean somethug. You are correct. , ... 

The second proposition is that there are a vanety of routes from 
school to employment. Most students will graduate and, then, move 
to employment. We know, however, there are many who for one 
reason or another— income, family obligation, or special circum- 
stances—may need to begin employment before they have graduat- 
ed. For them it is essential to have legitimate alternative means 
through which someone can be in employment and still contmue to 
study for graduation and develop employment and occupational 
skills simultaneously. „ . ^ i^* t* 

We haven't thought about it systematically u»that way before. If 
someone has dropped out, the sense has been they have dropped 
out of education forever. That cannot be the case. There have to be 
continuing opportunities. ^ . , 

The third general proposition is there must be new developmento 
between business and the schools by way of making these transi- 
tions-apprenticeships and other school-to-work transition pro- 
grams You can probably find examples of most anything some- 
place, "but whether they are in operation systemwide, statewide, na- 
tionwide is the question. ., • i j * 

Three actions that we are taking as a council mclude: First, to 
make a concerted effort among several of the States to design new 
or different transitions from school to employment. This work is to 
be informed by the kind of studies which the GAO has done and by 
the work that Marc Tucker and his colleagues are doing calling at- 
tention to different varieties of making these connections. 

Second, and 1 point out that to us it is one of the pnncipal issues 
in dealing with the design of new transitions, is the way we com- 
bine funding sources, whether they be Federal, State, or local. 
Right now Sngreas is reauthorixiM the Vocational Education Act. 
It is in conference. We have pending amendmente to the JTPA. 
You have enacted within the past couple of years— 

Representative Scheukr. Could you spell that out for the record, 
JTPA? 

Mr. Ambach. The Job Training Partnership Act. 
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Repraeentative Scmunt. Right 

Mr. A1I14GH. You have already enacted the Family Support Act, 
which plaoM the m«^r intention and hope in that program of 
having welfare rt)ciptenta return to eehool or educational inatitu- 
tiona m order to learn their way into i»i3ductive employment 

Now, in all three of thoee Federal acts there are some extremely 
important opportunities for changes in direction. JTPA> for exam* 
pie, with a stronger emphasis on youth and a stronger emphasis on 
sdu)ol-to-work transitions; and vocation education reauthorisation. 
with a stronger emphasis on how to link academic and vocational 
training ana new tracks between postsecondary and secondary 
levels, offer great opportunities for change. In both of these, it is 
our belief that working on a State-by-State basis there are re- 
sources to be used in order to design new approaches. It will take 
concerted effort State-by^tate, but that is what we must focus on. 

Representative Schiusr* When you say resources, you mean 
fading, financial resources? 

Mr. AifBACH. Yes. 

Representative Schxusr. Or you mean talent and imagination? 

Mr. Ambach. I really mean both. I mean the talent that is neces- 
sary to make it happen and new ideas. We must use ideas devel- 
oped from demonstrations or experiments for trial apprenticeship 
arrangements or changes in the way we measure the needs for par- 
ticular occupations and translate those back into the programs in 
the schools. There are resources available to do that, if we are 
smart enough to use funds from JTPA or the voc-ed reauthoriza- 
tion, and indeed, even from the Family Support Act, connected 
with State and local resources. 

The final point I would make has to do with establishing across 
this country a concept that there must be a universal opportunity 
for our populations to earn a high school diplonm at pubuc expend- 
iture at any age. By and large public expenditure for a high school 
diploma ends at 21 and in some States at an age lesser ^an that. 
There isn't miy reason why we cannot move out with our formula 
provisions and change the concept, so that wherever and whenever 
the adult finally is able to complete the program and graduate 
from high school, such study should be undertaken as if it were 
paid for as we do with youth in regular public education program. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that in New York State back in 
1984 we changed the State aid formula so that attendance of a 
person over the age of 21 without a high school diploma, for pur- 
pose of study toward that diploma, would be paid for at State ex- 
penditure. This concept is very closely related to the overall issue 
of transition of youth to employment and is related to the first 
point I made that with respect to different patterns to prepare for 
employment. Whenever somebody makes that transition from 
school to work they still should have opportunity to gain high 
school levels of attainment. 

So, our council agenda is an action agenda. We appreciate very 
much the work that you have done, the reports that you have done 
and have been done by those who are here at the table. We have 
no illusions about a quick turnaround. There must be a good deal 
of trial and error work, but we are convinced the agenda is abso- 
lutely the right one, which makes it our top priority. 
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Thank you very much. 

Itoyimntithrn Scmun. Thank you very, very much for your 
teetimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ambach foUowa:] 
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PHEPAHED STATEMENT OF GOHOON N. ANBACH 



Nr. Chainani mnbrnrm of th« fuboonittM, and Msb«rs of tho 
staff, z coBMnd you for eonvaning this hssring on ths subjset of 
youth raployMnt and trainingi s subjset which is ssssntial for 
both succsssful seonomie and •dueatiomil policy in tho United 
Statas. Us consnd you for providing this public opportunity to 
focus on ths issuas and for cosaissioning tho study by tha Unitad 
Statas Gsnsral Accounting Offico discussod hsrs today. Z aa 
privilagad to join ay collaaguas in tastifying bafora you on bahalf 
of tha council of Chiaf Stata School Of ficars. Your topic haa baan 
astablishad by our council as tha top priority for council 
dalibarations this naxt yaar. wa ara nov planning for our actions 
and nationvida affort of tha statas on this topic. 

Tha ralationship of aducation and training of youth and adults 
to tha aconoaic coapatitivanass of our nation ia vail doousantad. 
Tha nacassivy of providing battar connactiona batwaan school and 
aaployaant for young Aaaricans is also vail docuaantad. Ona of tha 
Bost povarful raports va hava had racantly on thasa points is "Tha 
rorgottan Half" praparad undar tha auspioaa of tha It. t. Orant 
Foundation. Othar studias rafarrad to hara today aatabliah tha 
nacassity for aajor actions and shifts of diraction. Tha guastion 
bafora all of ua is how to aaka tha ohangas, including what tadaral 
action can stiaulata and sustain such ohanga. 
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our Council'* 'ocu« on thoao Ibbuob 1b b«B«d on throo 

undorlylnf propo*ltlonB. 

rlr«t, aU youth (•■phBBlB on All) "UBt b« proparod for 
productlvft ••ploymont with at iMBt a MBtory of and graduation 
froB tha aacondary achool curriculum. 

Sacond, tha aaquanca of hlflh achool graduation and antry to 
aaploymant will ba varlad. Laflltlaata, altamata patha to tha 
dlploaa and tha Job auat bo avallabla. Moat youth will ooaplata 
and flraduata froa hl^h achool In advanca of thalr ■ova to 
•■ployaant. Many will taka furthar poat-aacondary aducatlon which 
than laada to aaployaant. Othara, howavar, will baflin aaploy»ant 
bafora graduation froa hlflh achool, parhapa bacauaa of tha 
nacaaalty for Incoaa, aupport of faally, or apaclal Individual or 
faally clrcuaatanca. Thoaa atudanta auat not ba conaldarad to hava 
droppad out of aducatlon foravar. Thay auat ba provldad with 
contlnuln« opportunity to flraduata froa hlflh achool uhlla -orklnfl 
and opportunity to flaln aora advancad occupational aklll. Tha 
nacaaalty for naw Inatltutlonal pattama to flaxlbly provlda for 
tha coablnatlon of both oontlnuod aducatlon and initial aaployaant 
Is of foraiwat laportanca. Xcco«M>datlon of financial aupport froa 
dlffaront "ayataua" and lavalt of fovomMnt to do thla ia ft aattar 
of urqont attantlon to aaaura contlnultlaa and connactlona for all 
atudanta rathar than 9ap>* 
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Thirds a variety of n«v oonoMtiona tetM«n sohools and 
buainssaas for introduction of oaployMnt or for atartinQ 
MployMnt auat ba davalopad* Tba lasaona fra out ee^titiva 
partnara ara important in thia raapaot. tha baat plaoa for youth 
to laam cartain aapacta of vork and to davalep tha cliaraotariatioa 
and eapaoitiaa axpaotad of raaponaiblya^ployad adolta ia in tha 
vork placa* Tha naad to inoraaaingly aotivata youth to fraduata 
from achool iti ordar to antar proaiaing aapleyaant auat ha 
rainforcad by nav aehool/buainaaa connaotiona vhich plaoa hifhar 
axpactationa on atudanta to aatabliah a aolid individual 
parforaanea raoordad qualifying thaa for aaployaant. 

Thaaa thraa propoaitiona undarlia tha Council* a coaaitaant to 
our vork in thia naxt yaar vhich includaa tha follovingt 

1* May Paff^ma for tnt^rv 9m^\,»y^^^ A oantatpiaca of 
our Council activity ovar tha naiet yaar ia to davalop altamativa 
nav and axpandad pattama for antry to «aployaant# including 
appranticaahipa. Solid daaign vork ia aaaantial* Thia auat 
includa aatabliahing aaquancaa of claaarooa atudy, aeadaaic and 
occupational, ralatad to vork axparianoai pattama of tiaa for 
atudanta both in achool and at vork} nav aaaaaaaanta of vork-- 
ralatad capacitiaa and thair tranalation into aduoation credit i 
funding arrangaaanta vhich join public and privata raaouroaai and 
aatabliahaant of pattama of training vhich can aaat aacondary and 
poat«*aacondary atudy. 
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H ilir-*-*"" -Tah Training UltMrrttB Aflt . 

y«-n Y i"iT"'^ M«uthorli«tlon of th« f«d«r«l 

voMtlonal .duMtlon act 1> now In conf.ronoo. Tho roauthorliatlon 
will Includ. Mjor ch«n9o«. including • rolnforood ovhail. on 
■•rvlco to tho oconoBlcally dloodvontaflod, • -trooo oi» ptoqtm 
LprovoMnt with nood to conn«jt voo.tlon«l .nd aeadoalc .tudlo., 
•nd now connoctlon. botwoon ochool and o.ploy»ont and oocond.ry and 
poBt-Bocondary proparatlon (Toch Prop) . 

Xntlclpatod action on JTPA will pl«co apoc.'.al aaphilala on 
sarvlco to youth, transition fro. achool to work, aM coordination 
of oducatlon and Job training aorvlcos. Th. i«pl.« itatlon of th. 
raally support Act placoa hoavy aaphaala on ro<ittlro»«nt« for 
•ducatlon of wolfara roclplonta. Ho will b« Putting top priority 
on th. u.. of tho.. f.d.ral act. to ...l.t .tat.. In •.ta>ll.hlng 
nw pattarn. of pr.paratlon for productlv. wploy^nt. 

3. v.4«.r..i ont. n r^»''<«-" "^r v«.in« and Qidir KilHlt a tfl to rn 
, Htfl h '^"^'^^ ni,ir«>. Th. broad goal for th. Unlt«» «tat.. rtiould 
b. opportunity for fr.. public «»uo.tlon until r«.lpt of th. high 
.chool dlplo«a no Mtt.r what • porMn. ag.. *om» .tat., ar. now 
■ovlng to ..tabUrti .uch funding provl.lon. and to provld. 
fLxlblUty for young and eldor adult, to um .uoh funding with a 
varlaty of provldor. and In dlff.r.nt Mttlng. to th. dlplo«a. 
r.d.ral .ffort. .hould b. dlr.ct.d to .ncourag. .uch long-t.r» 
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•trat««iM vhich ooabina M«ral| •tat«i and looal fund« tovard 
MtabllahMnt of conn«ot«d funding atrMM availabla to all adulta 
whan and vhara thay naad it* Thay mat halp to proaota a 
ayataaatio and "univaraal" opportunity for adulta. 



Our oonitaant ealla for concartad action by tlia atataa, local 
aducational aganciaa, poat-aacondary institutions, buainaaa and 
induatry, and tha fadaral govamaant. Major changaa auat ba 
daaignad and vail taatad bafora full iaplaaantation. 

Onca again va oonand you, Mr. chairaan, for focuaaing tha 
nation*a attantion on tha iaaua of youth aaployaant and training. 
Wa hopa to ba of continuing aaaiatanca to you and to halp link tha 
fadaral and atata anargiaa and raaourcaa to aolva thia critical 
aconoaic and aducation problaa. 
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ReprMentative SciauiE. I am going to ask ■ubttantiaUy ooa 
quesfion and then I am going to yield to Ck)ngrejBWOinan Olymp^ 
Inowe to that we make sure that ihe geta a crack at the queitioni, 
becauee we aie going to have another vote. 

We have beeS plowing this same field time -nj^fi"' "Siite 
again. All of you in one way or another came up with a suMBUai 
consensus on what the main problems are and what our thnisu 
should be. There is no difference of opinion really, there ia no^- 
SrSSing I can get the top 10 CEO's of this country of whatovw 
poUtiSlbeUef. the top 20 or the top 80 and they would agree with 
you iTahnost the entirety of the consensus that you have srta^ 
Lshed. So. as between academics and the business community and 
scholars and government people there is substantial agreement 
that we are underservtog our society because ^. f« "gj!]*^^ 
our kids who are our ftiture. And compared to J^e perfomanoe^ 
countries around the world, our willingness to ftmd programs ana 
basically to care about them is a diigraoe. t ^ ^ 

A lot of these programs don't oort a lot of money. I jwinj JJJ; 
Ueve that estabbshed holdings between schools «nd the private 
sector is basically a very expensive program. I cannot beueve tne 
^ that it hin't happened is because we don't have the ftin4- 
ing. It seems to me it is something else. It seems to me it » indjf- 
^noe Jit seems to me it has to be thatschool people « rgjto 
have to listen more to the corporate sector so that they chanp 
their curriculum and be«in teaching kids in vocational jchods the 
SSds of things that ^be usefiil when they come to the prjrate 
Sctor. It seems to me it must be turf. It must be jealousy. 1 don t 

^Sa, th?queston that I want to ask all of you j» T'hy hav^ 
made so UtUe progress up until now when 
known? We concur every year there are more tests of the P«f"f»- 
Swof kids in the indiitrial world. And now Marc Tuckeris teU- 
inc us about tests in the newly induatrialised countries, so we keep 
pOlng on incremental evidence every month, eveiy J^J^ ^ut we 
Son?seem to be able to do anything about it. I>>«,">yhody have 
any inside information as to why we wedomg "^Ji^l^. "Jow^ 
we have an education President selfniescribed, JlJ^.^-J^^r^^ 




lucatMn 
numerate, 



for or vocauonai bkuui awj^ w*"" "^t 'VR. jL — 1« «LarU 
they are not able to Process infonMtijm. Wl^^ pickle 
and what do we do to Bet out of this pickle? What forces? 

Let's assume that Congresewoman Olympia ™owe ana i are m 
subStenS iSreement. What do we do? Who do we tidk to? Ho^ fo 
we yield whatever levere of power we have to ■f}»|57 • rjl^ 
which is an improvement? A wiUinmess on the part of the movei; 
IS shake™ in our country to do the right thing by the ftiture of 

"""Mr %*S£L. A surprising thin^ to us,,but what we found is th^ 
we £d notfind an overJhelmTng skUl shortaae in the United 
Stetes. Let me explain that. I would argue that the answer to your 
qSeSonas to why we are doing nothing about this problem is be- 
cause it is not really perceived as an important problem J>y j^ori- 
Snmployers. Our ri^h revealed that all but a tiny fraction of 
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American employers organize work on the model that this country 
invented at the turn of the century, the mass production mode. The 
model was a brilliant invention at the turn of the century. It made 
this country nch. It created the world's largest middle class. It was 
•uiSS ^ advantage of a vew large, eager, wMntf but un- 
skilled work force. It worked by taking a relatively smaU number 
of welljeducated and skilled people and putting them in charge of a 
much larger number of people who did not need to be skUIed be- 
cause the managers break their Jobs down into nlatively small bite 
sued piecea, ,any one of which can be trained for in a matter of 
davs. We still oi^anize work in the United States that way. 

Incraasingly, it is not how work is organized in the other ad- 
vanced industrial countries. Imajdne the old way of organizing 
work in an automobile assembly plant. You wjiJl find a fair number 
of people there who actually assemble the cars. We will call them 
the direct workers. There are about three times that number of 
people, we call them the indirect Workers, who perform other tasks 
m support of the people on the line. They do quality control, equip- 
ment maintenance, production scheduling, supervising, and many 
other tasks. What we found in Sweden, Germany, Japan, and a 
number of other countries is that they are training the people on 
the hne to do many of those tasks. They are giving frontline work- 
ers responsibilities thev never had before. By doing that they 
vasUv improve the quality of the product, the flexibUity with which 
the firm can respond to chanoing tastes, the speed with which it 
can develop new producta, and most of all the productivity of the 
workers in the firm. 

The way this country has approached productivity improvement 
has been to give the workers the latest and most efficient equip- 
ment. Now, the only problem with that strategy is that South 
Korea can give them the latest and most efficient equipment and 
they still come in under us because their labor cost is lees. We 
cannot get a productivity improvement that way any more. The 
way we are going to have to get productivity improvement is the 
way our competitors are getting it, by organuing work differently. 

Now, let me just come back to your comment. There is no sub- 
stantial skill shortage in the United States because of the way 
work is organized here. That would explain why this country is not 
payincr attention to the argument that people like those in this 
room have been making. There is no demand for people with much 
hijgher skills. Most American employers would not know what to do 
with them if they were available. You get much higher demand for 
skilled labor in the countries that I am talking dbout, because they 
have organized work differently. In countries like Sweden, Singa- 
pore, and Japan, thev have explicit policies that place the goab of 
full employment and high wages at the top of their prionty list. 
And because those are their goals, it is very clear from the cabdriv- 
er to the cabinet minister in those countries that you have to have 
a hiffh-value-added economy because that is the only way that you 

Set full employment and high wages. And the onlv way to get a 
iffh-value-added economy is to have a highly skilled work force. 
It is not a surprise that in those countries you have very high 
standards for the kids. And the kids are meeting those standards. 
You have effective apprentice programs and high levels of invest- 
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meni by burtne* and indurtry in line workers. It i« not a iurpriw 
that we don't. The problem that we face w not jurt with the ■upgy 
of skilled labor, it is equally a problem of enective demand. We 
don't have it. . . j j 

What we have to do is to make the country wake up and under- 
stand that until employers in this country adopt high productivity 
forms of work organisation, we are headed toward being comfeti- 
tive in wages with Third Wwld countries. - ^, ^ , ^, 

Representative Schkuo. Would an example of that be the pou(nr 
of McDonald's where th^ have a labor force that cannot read, 
write, count, or process information? They developed a cash regis- 
ter that doesn't have numbers on it, but it has pictures on it It has 
pictuns of a hamburger, pictures of a malt, i^cturee of a pack of 
french fHes. In other words, they are designing the job require- 
ments down to meet a limited ability of very inadequately trained 
workers. Would you say that for this country that is the wrong way 
to so? 

Mr. Tucker. If you have the conventional work organization and 
you are confronted by low-wa«e competitors, there aro a number of 
ways that you can respond. You can export your own produoion 
offihore. You can stop making things and start buying things firom 
foreign suppliers. You can go into some other line of Duuness, 
whiS is w^t U.S. Steel did. You can try to substitute cajrttal for 
labor to get rid of as much labor as you possibly can, which is what 
a lot of ftrms aro doing. And you can accommodate yourself as has 
McDonald's to a very low-skilled labor supply. American busmess 
is doing all of those things. The problem is that some of them may 
survive and even prosper, but the country will not. 

It is not always true that what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country. Certainly it isn't true now. The only way that we 
can maintain high wages at anythmg like reasonable employment 
levels is by changing the way that we organic work. 

Representative ScHiua. I feel we aro going to have a rollcall 
vote. So, I would like to yield to Congresswoman Olympia Snowe so 
that she has an opportuniW for a level playing field. 

Representative Snowb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank all ot 
you »r your testimony. I think you have indicated and underscored 
how difficult this problem is for the ftituro of our country m many 
ways. Let me follow up on the question as to what exactly we can 
do, first, startiruf with high school. Where do we start m high 
sc^iool to identify, one, those individuals who should be on that 
track? And it is sort of difficult because, on the one hand, you want 
to encourage them to continue schooling and their education 
beyond high school, and, on the otiier hand, we want to make sure 
that kids are properly directed to match up their eduction with 
the Job that thXy will select after high school. So, what should Wgh 
schools be doing now to help these young people once they gradu- 
ate from high school, if they choose not to go on to postsecondary 
education? How ttien do you start matching other education with 
their jobs that they will eventually end up with? Who would like to 

start? Mr. Ambach. ^ ..... . • * i 

Mr Ambach. Your observation about hesitation to introduce 
voutii too early to a particular track toward employment is very 
important. There has been a tendency in American education to 
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try to keep the options open as long as possible. The difficulty with 
keeping the options open for a long time is there may never f ^ clo- 
sure on aiur one of them in such a fashion that the studsiit gets 
ready to take particular employment. 

To answer your question very specifically, there has to be an in- 
troduction to different types of employment early on, certainly not 
later than the beginning of middle years or junior high school. 
That must be in^oducuon to what it takes for a youngster to 
become prepared. You cannot leave that until the 12th grade and 
then besin to be prepared. The student has to be thinking about it 
and to Be readv, not just in terms of what kinds of skilu trained 
for, but what kind of other more general academic opacities in 
mathematics, in the sciences the student should have. Tnere clear- 
ly is an introductory point which is at that stage of early middle 
school years. The introduction to specific occupational skills fol- 
lows. It cannot be too precise or too tracked at that point because 
the student must brain to have some options which then are fol- 



May I connect my comments with what Marc Tucker has just 
been saying. It is not simply a matter of trying to ac^just what hap- 
pens in the school program. We are talking alBO about what kinos 
of demands must be placed on business and industry and what 
kinds of expectations are set for youngsters to have a clear idea of 
what they need to do before they do take employment. At this 
point there is very little done by way of assembling a specific 
record for an indiWdual voungster of wh^t skills are mastered or 
what has been completed, which can be used by most employers 
toward determining whether they should be employed or not. We 
can do a great deal by way of strengthening that. Its value will be 
to set the signals for any c^ven youngster as to what is necessary in 
order to get employment. 

There are lots of places where there are substantial revisions of 
the occupational training program, but thev are not enough. This 
matter of linking both studies in school and direct opportunity for 
employment, particularly for those who are most likely to dropout 
before they have graduated from school, is absolutely critical. That 
will take a concerted effort both by the schools and the businesses 
to make changes and opportunity possible. 
Representative Schkuxr. Would my colbague yield very briefly? 
Representative Showi. Yes. 

Representative Schbuxr. Can you tick off some of the States and 
cities that have done a good job in revamping their voc ed; cities 
that have created links between voc ed and the schools in the 
world? 

Mr. Ambach. Yes. Let me cite two or three places and it won^t be 
an exhaustive list. I am going to focus more on the States but 
would request the opportunity to look further at some of the specif- 
ic cities and provide that information for you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the State of California there has been, I think, significant de- 
velopment. In the State of Ohio there has been some sicniflcant de- 
velopment. I don^t mean to be self-serving, but I thmk that we 
made some signiflcant changes in the State level in New York^s 
program where we substantially revamped the program which pro- 
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vided for an introductory phase into certain akill developments and 
then more into particular occupational training. 

I would hasten to say that in most of those changes there has not 
been a maior element of more specific connection between school 
and employment, that is. introducing the student at an earlier ag^, 
let's say 16 or 17 while still in school to more direct experience m 
empi™«nt. I think that is probably the major missing piece. 

Now, as I indicated earlier, our work over the course of this nejrt 
year is going to be very much directed on how one triea to deaisn 
different ways to make the connections. Ihere are extraordinwily 
important decisions that have to be made. For example, how does 
one work out matters of credit for the work or the experience on 
the work side as opposed to what goes on m ■chool? How does one 
determine in a more sophisticated way what skills are needed and 
how they are to be as s e s se d to determme whether the student is 
ready to take employment? How does one pay for this kmd of 
thing? What is the mix of obligation between public support and 
employer for a payment of activity or work by the student who is 
onnte? How do you schedule it? There are a lot of rather mundane 
things of that sort to be settled, as weU. . • j * 

And as I was saying earlier, how do we connect a new kmd of 
introduction to a job so that it is not seen just as an end pomt but 
part of a continuation of both training and, perhaps, more complex 
work and more specific job-related skills thereafter. 

Bepresentative Snowi. Do you know of any educational systems 
where they begin this kind of counseling early on in high school? 
Mr. Ambach. Oh, yes, the examples I just have given you would 

^Representative Snowi. At 16? At age 16? 

Mr. Ambach. Of counseling. 

Representative Snowi. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. Earlier than that. 

Representative Snowi. Earlier than that? 

Mr. Ambach. Oh, yes. . 

Representative Schiuir. Where is this going on? 

Mr. Ambach. The three States I referred to. 

Representative Snowi. Calubmia, New York, and where etae? 

Mr. Ambach. Ohio is the third example I gave, but I could pro- 
vide othere. I would like to do checking specifically on your re- 

**"Repreeentative Snowi. I know in the consideration of the Voca- 
tional Education biU here in Congress on the Senate side they 
made some fundamental changes in how the funds would be dis- 
tributed. Tliat requires 65 to 75 percent of yoc-ed aid to go to sec- 
ondary schools as an attempt to prevent a higher dropout rate and 
begin to address some of the issues that all of you are «-«»"»f[- Do 
you think that is the right direction to take? It gives less flexibility 
to the States. In fact, it bypasses the States in a lot of instances 
where the ftinds would go directly to the local education agencies 
rather than to the States to distribute the funds. ^ , 
Mr. Ambach. The House version, of course, leaves to the State 
the determination of postsecondary vereus secondary. 
Representative Snowi. Right. ^. 
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Mr. AiCBACH. The Senate version, ai you pointed out, does wro- 
vide a minimnm that must be uaed in the eecondary level and tnen 
provides in some additional clauses exceptions to be granted by 
waiver of the Secretary of Education. A certain number of States 
can get up to 70 percent of the money at the postseconda^ level. 

Our pontion on this has been that the Senate version is accepta- 
ble. It IS not very far off from actual practice in most of the States 
now. There are very few States which have a large portion of the 
voe«d fUnds at the postsecondaiy level. Most of tiiem emphasize 
the secondary level. 

Now, one other ooint that you made. In both the Senate and the 
House versions, all of the fUnds go through a State education 
agency and then, in turn, into the local educational agencies. What 
is common to both versions is that at the secondary level there is a 
formula which is used to distribute the fimds rattier than a com- 
petitive RFP process. We have advocated strongly that if a formula 
IS used under the Vocational Education Act, it is fldbsolutely essen- 
tial to have a certain amount of discretionary money to be used 
statewide to set it exactly at the kinds of issues we are talking 
about here today in order to build the overall policy changes neces- 
sary to connect voc-ed money with other sources and uae it for 
strengthening the transition f^m school to work. 

Representative Snowk. Is Uiere anything else we can be doing in 
this legislation that would address this problem? 

Mr. Ambach. Specificially in the voc-ed programs? 

Representative Snowi. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. At Uus |)oint it is either pick or choose from the 
Senate or the House version because they are at conference. In my 
opinion, the changes that have been made in hotti versions are 
such that the door is well open for States and localities to use those 
resources in the ways in which we have been suggesting here. It is 
not a question of whether ther^ are restricted from doing it; it is a 
question of whether they would be encouraged and take the initia- 
tive to do it. We are organizing our activity precisely to push such 
initiatives. 

Ray Uhalde might want to comment more on JTPA with respect 
to that amendment process and what are the prospects for your ac- 
tions in terms of using the JTPA funds. Again along the same 
lines, and I made reference to the Fttoiily Support Act. That is a 
place where the authorization is already in existence and the fUnd- 
mg coming through. It is a question, again in my opinion, not so 
much of substantially reshaping the authorization, but assuring 
that those who are using these funds in implementation are put- 
ting them at the right place and using them in the right way. 

Representative Snowk. I think that some of Uiese problems have 
existed for a very long time. When you talk about expectations I 
think that that was true certainly when I was growing up and 
going to high school. Guidance counseling wasn't alwavr the best, 
and expectations were applied to some and not to others. And I 
think that that is just a problem which has traditionally existed. 
Unfortunately, we have to louk at things differently. And in my 
district I happened to visit an alternative school, for example, that 
has been very successful. In fact, the person that was running the 
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school was one of four finalists, national finalists, for teacher of the 

Mr. Ambach. We were privileged to pick them. , , . 

RepreeenUtive Snow*. AU right, you were part of that-I tWnk 
he represents an excellent example^lU Nave, of what we need to 
do In our educational syetem we need to lock at everything differ- 
ently tSsIiwe^d beforJ. and it is to chaUenge the exj|ttng educa- 
Uonal system and try to do things differently and identifying those 
^nSithat are at risk. And iftiiey're not working well in a con- 
ventional school then you have to develop ^^^^MJ^J^;. 
And Bill Nave, as you may know, was pursuing things dtffeiently 
in his own classroom in a conventional school system and it didn t 
woA^ It wasn't accepted and he developed Ws own i^femabve 
school. I visited that Hchool, and it is ab«)lutely cutstandiMjCids 
who otherwise would not have completed their hirfi «chool educa- 
ton are completinff it and, in fact, are going farl^ond that be- 
cause they finally have found people who beheve m them. 

Aidw often ibany of the students in the Wgh schools are.lost in 
the system and no one builds up theur confidence or the"- self- 
asteem in beUeving that they can do whatever they want to do. I 
know that teachers are facing numerous challenges m class- 
room today. So, we have to just approach some of these problems a 
lot difSeiuV than we did before because nothing is traditional 
today compared to where things were a few years ago. And you 
have to look at the composite of the mdividual who » now in the 
classroom, whereas 20 years ago that was not the case. There are 
TSZTZre^le^ that they brmp to the cUssroomtoday 
thanthJy did biore, and we have to a^ess aU of those problems 
and try to figure out how best we can identify those individuals to 
prevent them from dropping out. The d«>Pout y«|» ^9^' 

Grt totaUy unacceptabfe in this country, §,600 students dropping 
out every day- We cannot afford that, as you have aU m^cated m 
your testimony, in competing with other countries and being part 

**^M?^>Sli!^'l^iildn't a^ with you more. In my comments, | 
flDoke about providing lemtimate alternative routes. What Bill 
is doing and wliat oSers are doing all over the country u ex- 

"ii^n^Z f^yf^. If I might ask you, Mr Uhalde, what is 
be^^ done in connection with the Department of Education m 
identifying some of these programs or helping out with .^arioua 
States intrying to assist them in working out some of these prob- 

^*Mr Uhaldb. We work rather extensively with the Department of 
Education. We just coeponsored the school-to-work conference with 
the Department of Education to identify good models and to bring 
the wSrto together. We are very interested m Imkmg up our job 
trainiiS^ syetom with education as a complement to the schools. 
Therearea variety of ways that that can be done. 

We are currently funding models in seven alternative hi^h 
schools They are based onthe model of high sch-wl redirection m 
New York dty. JTPA is jointly funding those programs with local 
school distridi. We believe that all young people do not learn m 
Sewme manner and that alternative methods, mcluding vocation- 
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al education are tooU for teachimr people the basics that they 
ought to learn. We should not "dumb down" the standards and say 
that people who cannot learn English, math, and science in the tra- 
ditional context will be taught a different subject, perhaps we will 
teach them woodshop instead. 

We should teach them vocations that use vocational instruction 
to imbed the learning of the basics of English and math and sci- 
ence to bring them up to the same standards. So, with the Depart^ 
ment of Education we are ftmding demonstrations of curriculum 
development and of alternative high schools. We are ravising the 
Job Training Partnership Act to require local education agree- 
ments between JTPA and every school system for joint referrals 
for dropout prevention. In the summer, we are providing training 
and education in our programs to try to mitigate the learning 
losses that occur for young people during the summer. 

Representative Snowb. 6ne fmal question here. Do you think 
that American students should be required to take a competency 
exam before they graduate from high school? 

Mr. Amrach. In many, manv States they now do. 

Representative Snowi. Well, that's true. 

Mr. Ambach. And having worked myself to put such a system in 
place, I certainly agree. 

Representative Snowk. Do many States have that requirement? 

Mr. Ambach. About 87 or 38 now have a variety of systems of 
competency testing. They are not all even, that is to say in their 
difficulty, and they do not all test in a variety of subjects. The es- 
tablishment of State testinff and assessment systems to determine 
competency is really a check—it is a quality control, if you will, on 
what is expected to have happened in the school. You cannot test 
quality in the student at that point, you can only test whether the 
mastery level is already there. They are important educational in- 
struments and we have certainly supported having that kind of 
competency or proficiency assessment. 

Representative Snowi. Yes, Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. TucKiR. I am going to take advantage of an opportunity to 
say that I need to take the fifth on that question but I uive you to 
tune in next Wednesday when our report comes out. When the 
chairman called me to invite me to testify today, I told him that I 
could provide a report on our fmdings, but not a report on our rec- 
ommendations. 

Representative Schxuek. Can you give us a little peek? 

Representative Snowi. That is coming out on Monday. 

Mr. TucKiR. It's coming out on Monday. I think you will find the 
last question pertinent on Monday. 

Representative Snomti. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Schkubr. What do you folks think that we in 
Congress ought to be doing next to move the leadership of the busi- 
ness community, the public servants, to move the Governors? 
There is demonstrated leadership. When we sat among a number 
of Fortune 600 executives a number of years ago and we had the 
first set of hearings we know at least a dozen, 12 or 14 Gk)vemors, 
who have done great things in taking education risk, increasing 
access. The remarkable thing is that they had been rewarded for 
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doini i. PWPI* to pi«f mow twes if thev know It it for • 
punl > .iid Itli not jufttatog poured dwn the big blwk hole. 
tSSv «u«imided for raidng tane for education jmipoMt when 
It^^^SSX moS^^ be uied oort effictf^to im- 
M0«7tha qudi^y of the kid*e capdbUity. But hew we are moving at 
rSMSnta and the problMn ia faditf , ^. 

wCb Sarc TuckM- talked aboutUda in develophig countries, 
the Mwly iBdustrialiaed countriea with skma ■uperior to ours and 
idUkciS work at ^ fraction of what our kids hope to work for, he 
wasn? kidding, l^ jn aw 12,000 young people entering the labor 
foiM tvwyhour, 12,000 an hour with skilU superior to our Idds 
uA^S!m^!&ito work at a fraction of what they are working 

'"^Mflhffi^^ International Labor Organisation, teUs 

us Sat Just to maintain the current levels of unemployment and 
S^dmwSment which affects 60 wroent ofttie woric force in the 
dmlo^mld. we have to somehow c other-those countries 
£3Tp^ approiimatoly 700 million jota, new jobs by the 
SyoftlSswntui/ Now, that is greater than the entire employed 
SSmdaU^ rfttSwestorii industiSliied world. It is a fantw, it is 
JJuSSS. Thew is no way that that it foinft jo be done. So, what 
sirSii is the fact &at those 12,000 kids who are entering 
S labortowe every hour are going to be competing withoeople 
1^ an alnady 50 percent unemployed or underemployed. And 

'^tS:^!^^ at about 98 or 94 mU- 

Uoo a SrThw* is no prospect that that will go down even if we 
MhUve a two«hild family tomorrow morning m the entire world. 
It wSd tSewwdmate^ 76 years for the globe to reach zero 
liiiSato^^ vJry complicated demcpphic situation, 

fdonfthava time to explain it, but take my word for it. . . ^. 

The momentum behind the global population explosion is brutal, 
it's Inwwable, it's pitiftU. So, the competition tl»t we're going to 
face ftSm^^ ire the very well edu<»tod skilled people who 
S2 with new facts and new situations, who know how to process 
XSaUoTandare willing to work ata fraction of what our 
^3paople work, is a horrifying prospect for us to face m. the 
aTwork and production and <fosign and sales are globalised. 
t£S? ?a dSTgoSd reason why General Electric ffi^apore's 
SSSt emol^. Vhy don't thoy employ all of that stuff m our 
JSSnr? TWs a dakn good reason why when jjju buy a C^^ 

like I said before, there's a great likelihood that it wiU be 
pSrf^Sed^ Miteubishi and manufactured in ThaUand And tho« 
tiSadsare only going to get more powerftU and globjdization be- 
SSa SJprmoKXioii. We'll get usi|dto it. And thatis ^mg 
tohavTa devasteting effect on jcJb prospwto and P«-pecte Jor a 
£oent dvUiasd life with the 70 percent of our population that is 

'^iTJSS'^IS^S'i'^r^l f^^'^t do we do to move 
ou?SwS5; SSr to an ^undersUmifing of this and to an under- 
•Umd^Sat our living standards are eroding even a» we hold this 
w! are losing ground by a wrcentage point or two every 
Sew Inexorably, our cfuntry is sli<fing downhill m terms of the 
quality of life that we can hold forth to the vast m^onty of our 
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»on^llMe4)ound workers. How do we move things fast? What do 
we do? How do we hit the central nervous system of the opinion 
Maders m this countnr, the executive branch from the White 
House on down in the business community? The leadership in our 
towns and cities across the land, how do we produce a demand for 
education? 

Mr. Frajsuw. Mr. Chairman, I would just say that I don't think 
that there is a magic bullet. I think that traditions are hard to 
change. As to what the Congress can do to move us off the dime, I 
thmk voure doing it. You're going to have to continue to have 
these kinds of hearings. I think that we are going to have to have 
more of the kinds of studies such as the Tucker study that is about 
to be published as well as the kinds of work that we do. And I 
think the bully pulpit of the President has to be used as well as 
whatever force we can get coming from the Ccngress to break down 
the barriers in the way of changing our system so that we can have 
a little bit more cooperation between labor, management, and gov- 
ernment to bring about the changes that you are seeking. 

So, I think that the key is the Congress, the President, and the 
executive branch—particularly our Labor people and Education 
people—have to keep working as hard as they can because it is not 
going to be an easy turnaround for the education establishment of 
this country. 

Representative Schiukr. Mr. Ambach, I know that you are 
under pressure to leave around 3:30. Do you have any last words of 
counsel before you leave? 

Mr. Ambach. A comment on your last question, Mr. Chairman. 
The task that vou have outlined is a nugor public education task if 
vou will. I don t mean education in school, but how does the public 
become alerted? There are many publics, so it may be a task of 
identifying lots of different targets with the message. The difficulty 
IS that it is not a happy message. It is a very somber, very sobering 
message, and there are an awful lot of folks who are in leadership 
in this country, and I am not iust talking about those who are po- 
litical, but those who are in other positions, who don't particularly 
want to be the bearer of those pieces of news. The task of having 
independent studies such as Marc Tucker has been doing is some- 
thing that must be expanded. We have to find every forum we pos- 
sibly can to get across the essential economic message. That is the 
flrst message to be put across. 

The education message follows it. To get an understanding across 
this countnr and a commitment, across this country to do some- 
thing in schools, where only 25 percent of the total adult popula- 
tion actually have a youngster who is in school— 76 percent don't— 
is always a problem. It is absolutely critical to hit where you are 
expecting, or could expect, to get the greatest take on the mes- 
sage—that is on pocketbook issues. What is likely to happen over 
the next several years with respect to standard of living? What can 
each person do to change the slope of that curve? That brings you 
back mto the education message. 

Representative Schkuir. Does anybody have any further com- 
ments on any of the questions? 
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Mr. Ambach. Juit to thank you once again, Mr. Chairman, and 
you, Gongreifwoman Snowe, for having us here for thii extremely 
miportant exchange. 

Nbr. Fmaob. Thank you. . ^ ^, ^ 

Repreeentative Schsukx. I think the subjeci. with which we are 
dealing, I think you four have made a fine contribution to our un- 
deratanding of it. And that is central to our itandard of living, the 
itandardof living of young people, of what young couples expect, 
the standard ofUving that parents can hold out that their young 
kids who hope to enjoy quality of life for all Americans. I know of 
no question that is more central to the well-being and health of our 
society, the fabric of our society, than the answer to this question. 

And I must say that amons other subjects— among other aspects 
of this problem, we haven't focused on is the awesome problem of 
moving fUrther and Airther down the road to a two-tier«d society 
and the noneoonomic problems faced by a society that develops a 
structured, an increasingly structured, route of young people who 
don't have the skills, don't have the education and training. Job 
skills make it in our society to produce that value added to global 
commerce that is going to sustain our lifestyles, sustain their 
standard of living, kids who know what the other 30 or 40 or 50 
percent is enjoying because they we it on television every night. 
Kids are going to resent it who are going to be *Uienated. who are 
going to be disaffected and who ultimately— many of them will lash 
out in anger one way or another. 

It is a problem that just fills me with fear and trepidation. I 
think that we have to worry about the strength of our society as a 
social entity, and that kind of bitterness, that kind of ahenation, 
that kind of resentment, that kind of jealousy, that kind of anger, I 
think bodes very ill for us unless we can seize it and handle it and 
face up td our prdDlem and have a national determination to 
produce programs and facilities and services and practices and be- 
haviors that wUl make the non-coUege-bound vouth productive, em- 
ployable, self-sustaining, independent, and full of pnde, self-respect, 
and self-esteem. If we can't do that, our nation is on the brink of a 
phenomenon that is so ugly and so offensive I don't even want to 

"*?l5rEi been a wonderfUl hearing and I ajppreciate the contribu- 
tion of my marvelous colleague from the State of Maine. And I 
thank you all and we will be looking forward to r«adiM the 
Monday morning press release with great pleasure. We stand m ad- 
journment. , , ,^ ,., . 

I would like to say one more word. I would like to express my 
gratitude and admiration to the splendid people of the OAO who 
turned out this marvelous report. We are all in their debt. 
Mr. FxAZiiR. Thank you. j w * * 

[Whereupon, at 3:41 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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